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SEAL FINISH GYMNASIUM FLOORS 


OFFERS YOU THESE FEATURES FOR A 


SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


A SEAL-0-SAN FLOOR 1S POSITIVELY NON-SLIPPERY 


Treating your gymnasium floor with Seal-O-San assures a 
playing surface not only beautiful, but also 100% non-slip- 
pery. Sure-footing permits a man to run, dribble, pass, 
pivot or shoot without danger of skid or fall—making 
possible the perfect execution of fast breaking offensives. 
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THE SEAL REDUCES MAINTENANCE COSTS BY 50% 


Not only is Seal-O-San easily applied by the members of 
your squad, but it also reduces the cost of cleaning. The 
penetrating liquid fills every wood cell, leaving a perma- 
nent, protective seal that keeps dirt and rubber burns on 
the surface, permits easy removal without costly scrubbing. 





THE NON-SLIPPERY FLOOR KEEPS YOUR SQUAD INTACT 


A Seal-O-San finished floor allows the coach to work with 
a full squad unhampered by injuries that result from skids 
or falls on a slippery floor. Consequently, veterans and 
subs report regularly for practice. This means smoother- 
working plays, better morale, and less worry for the coach. 





DRIBBLING IS EASIER ON A SEAL-O-SAN FLOOR 


A player breaking through the defense can dribble the full 
length of the floor without being hampered by a confusing 
reflection of the ball. For a Seal-O-San finish is a non- 
glare finish. It makes certain your team will display a 
faster, better brand of dribbling, passing, and shooting. 





BETTER BASKETBALL INCREASES GATE RECEIPTS 


Faster floor work, snappy passing, clever dribbling, and 
confident shooting mean better basketball and increased 
gate receipts. With a Seal-O-San finished floor providing 
a beautiful setting, with players performing like champions, 
your games are certain to attract record-breaking crowds. 
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VITAMINS 


IN CANNED FOOpDs. 


V. VITAMIN G 


@ By 1926, it was apparent that the anti- 
neuritic vitamin B of earlier investigators 
was in reality a combination of several vita- 
mins. In that year, Goldberger postulated 
the existence of a second vitamin associated 
with the so-called vitamin B “complex” 
which he designated as the P-P or pellagra- 
preventive factor. Evidence has been offered 
that this factor—subsequently named vita- 
min G—exerts a specific action in the cure 
and prevention of human, pellagra and a 
similar condition in experimental animals (1). 


Since Goldberger’s pronouncement, consid- 
erable research has been devoted to resolu- 
tion of the vitamin B complex and, what is 
equally important, to testing the specificity 
of vitamin G in the cure of human pellagra(2). 


The findings in the laboratory and clinic 
have not, in some respects, been entirely in 


accord (3). 


As reports of further investigations appeared 
in the literature, it became clear that the 
vitamin B complex had been aptly named. 
At one time claims were made for the exist- 


ence of as many as eight factors in this com- 


plex (4). 


While later work has reduced this number. 


we know today that what has been consid- 


ered in the past as vitamin G is, in reality, 
a combination of several factors. A relation 
between experimental cataract and vitamin 
G has been described and, recently, another 
associated factor was postulated (5). 


The significance of these individual factors 
in human nutrition has not as yet been es- 
tablished. However, regardless of this fact, 
students of nutrition are agreed that we 
must provide for the inclusion of so-called 
vitamin G—admittedly a complex—in the 
daily dietary. It is also obvious that until 
more is known about the individual com- 
ponents of the complex, we must continue 
to depend upon present day bioassay meth- 
ods to determine the “vitamin G” potencies 


of foods. 


In this connection, many canned foods have 
been found by comparative studies to retain 
their original vitamin G potencies as mea- 


sured by methods now in common use (6). 


Public Health 


Service have described their values in the 


Investigators in the U. S. 


control of human pellagra (7). 


Commercially canned foods, therefore, may 
be used with confidence that they will supply 
amounts of vitamin G consistent with the 


amounts present in the raw food materials. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


(1) 1926. U.S. Pub. Health Report, 41,297. 

(2) 1934. Am. J. Med. Sci., 187, 512. 
1935. J. Am Med. Assoc., 104, 1377. 

(3) 1932. J. Am. Med. Assoc., 99, 120. 


(4) 1933. J. Nutrition, 6, 559. 
(5) 1934. J. Nutrition, 7, 97. 
1936. Science, 83, 17. 


(6) 1932. J. Nutrition, 5, 307. 
1932. Ind. Eng. Chem., 24, 457 
(7) 1932. J. Am. Med. Assoc., 99, 95. 








This is the eighteenth in a series of monthly articles, which will summa- 
rize, for your convenience, the conclusions about canned foods which 
authorities in nutritional research have reached. We want to make this 
series valuable to you, and so we ask your help. Will you tell us on a 
post card addressed to the American Can Company, New York, N. Y., 
what phases of canned foods knowledge are of greatest interest to you? 


Your suggestions will determine the subject matter of future articles. 


D 
AMERICAN 


MEDICAL 
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The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the 
statements in this advertisement are 
acceptable to the Council on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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the General College Program 


By 


MALCOLM S. MacLEAN 


Director of General College 


University of 


SHALL have to start this talk with you backwards by 

describing briefly what we mean by a general educa- 

tion program at Minnesota. Only on the basis of its 
philosophy and its experimental implementation can I 
discuss the place and process of physical education in it. 

The General College is one of the thirteen colleges of 
the University. It deals primarily with a thousand to 
twelve hundred of the freshmen and sophomore men and 
women of the more than four thousand of those grades 
in the University as a whole. It has experimentally re- 
jected the narrow professional specialization of the other 
colleges with their majors and minors, their sequences, 
their credit, grade, and honor point bookkeeping, because 
it has another job to do. It has, on the other hand, so far 
refused to enter upon the field of so-called short term 
semi-professional and vocational training with which 
numerous junior colleges are experimenting with greater 
or less success. 

It aims rather at defining and implementing, through 
continuous experiment, general education. Now general 
education, as we begin to see it “as through a glass 
darkly,” aims at modern “culture” as contrasted with 
the classic “culture.”” We assume that our students may 
be better served if they are instructed and made to feel 
at home in a world of streamlined airplanes and auto- 
mobiles rather than one of Greek carts or Roman chari- 
ots; that, for their adult adjustment, understanding of 
the coming presidential elections or of the TVA, land 
resettlement problems, and CCC is of more value than 
the manipulations of Machiavelli or the political jockey- 
ings of the First Continental Congress. 

We have, by focusing on the contemporary and en- 
richening it with limited but pointed reference to the 
past, broken with the pattern being set at the University 
of Chicago which has integrated the minutely frag- 
mented materials of the classical cultural courses into 
great sweeping surveys. This, permit me to say, is no 
criticism of either their program or ours but constitutes 
a profound difference. 

We roughly define our aims in various ways. It is our 
purpose to take, as our province towards which we train, 
that large area of American adult living between that 
third of life given over to sleep and that fourth or fifth 

A paper presented before the conference of the National Associa- 


tion of Directors of Physical Education for College Women, April, 
1936. 


Minnesota 


given over to a job. Our area in general education then 
is home life; recreation; psychological adjustment to 
family, and neighbors, and society; health and disease; 
buying for personal and family needs; voting at the 
polls; serving in P.T.A.’s or on juries; and all of that 
wide area of intimate sensitive living we call apprecia- 
tion, whether it be in art gallery, museum, or church; 
at the movie, the theatre, or sitting before the radio; 
choosing a tie, or an Easter hat, or a car; or the glory 
of a sunset, the smell of forest after rain, or the feel of a 
cool Minnesota lake slipping over our bare flanks as we 
swim. 

In this sense we want to learn how to give the young- 
sters in our charge a body of continuously useful knowl- 
edge—knowledge that will serve them well in all these 
areas, that will make them more at home than we, 
ignorant specialists that we are, have been, in the variety 
of worlds we have had, perforce, to inhabit. We experi- 
ment further to train them in the applications of this 
knowledge so that they may not be mere rote memorizers 
of facts and information but may become skillful prob- 
lem-solvers in a wide variety of daily, lifelong situations. 
We wish other colleges more power in their training of 
the leader, the champion, the specialist, the researcher— 
but our job is with the layman, the dub amateur in the 
process of living. We want him not only to reach a 
higher standard of daily adjustment as a biological ani- 
mal, a psychological bundle of behavior patterns, a 
homemaker and sharer, a user of technological devices 
springing from physics and chemistry, an economic con- 
sumer, a being aware of and active in political and 
social responsibilities, an appreciator, and a recreation- 
ist—but we want him through this process of widened 
horizons, richer understandings, and heightened sensi- 
tivities to become a staunch cheerer-on of champions, an 
aid to research, a layman supporter of the professional. 

This, my colleagues, is what we shoot at. It is what 
we conceive to be general education. At this point, how- 
ever, permit me to say that, as in all human affairs, 
there is wide discrepancy between the ideal objective and 
aim as here set forth and the practical results of what 
we do. I refuse to do any window-dressing for our Gen- 
eral College or for education in any of its branches. I 
have seen nowhere, with us or with other institutions, 
the perfect structure, the anywhere near perfect adminis- 
tration, course, teacher, or test. But, slowly, in most 
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areas, experimentation is showing us the way to im- 
provement so that in some distant day, in twenty-five 
years or three hundred, we may know full well how to 
educate in democracy. 


ITH this reservation then, permit me to comment 

on the place and process of physical education in 
such a program of general education. The place of phys- 
ical education in such a broad scheme of education is an 
important one—but, let me say, not too important. It 
is more vital than classical languages or higher mathe- 
matics or ancient history in general education, but prob- 
ably not so necessary as training in practical applica- 
tions of psychology, human development and personal 
adjustment, and home life. 

[ have heard romanticists from your own and other 
educational groups indulge in flights of fancy concerning 
their concept of the important part physical education 
must play for the development of the “power profitably 
to employ the growing leisure time.” Their argument 
runs about this way. Because of the advances in modern 
technology, man’s working hours are being cut. From 
the dawn-to-dark daily stint of the pioneer, labor hours 
have been cut from 16 to 12 to 10 to 8 and now to 6 
with the original day-of-rest expanded to the current 
week-end, as well. It is our duty, therefore, to teach men 
and women to relax and play through these long idle 
hours lest Satan find work for idle hands to do. 

I think we must be realistic, however, and assume 
that although the physical pioneering days with their 
enormous demands upon physical strength and skill are 
about done, we have just entered upon a new era of 
pioneering in mental hygiene; in cooperative effort; in 
learning to handle the new tools of science; in perfecting 
society in its solving of communal problems of crime, 
population adjustments, family change and growth, edu- 
cation, economic distribution, poverty, and political im- 
provement. Certainly, if democracy is to survive we 
must continue pioneering in these and other fields. And 
pioneering now, as in the early days of physical assault 
upon the forest and mountain fastnesses, and upon the 
wide plain and thirsty desert, will demand, as pioneering 
has always demanded, a dawn-to-dark labor for most 
of us. 

Time away from the job, then, should not, except in 
small measure, be leisure time. Whereas job time is given 
by most men and women to individual and necessary 
selfish acquisitiveness, to winning economic support for 
self and family the remainder must for the most part 
be devoted not to individual leisure but to communal 
labor. And recreation must, as I see it, through physical 
and appreciative education devote itself to a limited 
area of time devoted to the repairs of body, mind, and 
emotions from the ravages of past work done and the 
building up of rich reserves against the strenuous de- 
mands of work to come. 


J arose are, therefore, as I vision it in a general edu- 


cation program, two major objectives for physical 
education. 
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One, perhaps the lesser of these, has hitherto been 
much neglected in most educational institutions, al. 
though at Minnesota, particularly in women’s physical 
education, some headway is being made. I refer to the 
training of the spectator of sports activities. It seems * 
clear to me that college girls should not go to foothalj 
games with their boy friends, knowing as little as these 
girls do of football from the spectator’s point of view. 
There is a vast difference in richness of experience be. 
tween a blind emotional cheering for dear old Siwash 
and the thrill of appreciation that comes from knowing 
a punt from a drop kick and a spinner play from a 
forward pass. A girl may never have the opportunity 
likewise to ski over mountain passes, lob a tennis ball 
skillfully, or sink a putt for an eagle. But she may win 
understanding and appreciation of these things, just as 
we may enthusiastically respond to and understand fine 
paintings and great music although we can never mix 
colors on a palette nor gather great sheaves of golden 
notes from piano or violin. 

There are years of experimentation ahead on the part 
of leadership in physical education everywhere to widen 
the horizons and increase the sensitive appreciation of 
college students to many areas of sports activities at 
present popular, and to others at various stages of de- 
velopment. Miss Kissock of our department tells me 
that they have found quite successful, as a beginning, 
the lectures of Frederick Hovde, my Assistant Dean, to 
our General College women students on how to see a 
football game. These were illustrated by slow motion 
pictures of the powerful Minnesota team in action 
against various competitors. I know that at present Miss 
Kissock and her associates are previewing slow motion 
pictures of golf and other sports activities, as well as 
having some pictures made through our Visual Educa- 
tion Department of horseback riding and dancing. We 
have only begun to open up the possibilities of training, 
both for participation and appreciation, through the use 
of motion pictures. 

It is also clear to me that not nearly enough has been 
done towards developing the appreciative side through 
motivating or compelling attendance at various sports 
contests which are varied and frequent on practically 
any college campus in the world. I have not even sug- 
gested it as yet to my Minnesota associates, but I should 
like to see the time when a part of their program would 
be the required attendance at a certain proportion of 
football games, tennis matches, swimming contests, 
hockey, basketball, boxing, and the rest, just as we now 
require attendance at the symphony in our appreciation 
of music course. Since student tickets to these contests 
are inexpensive and since the teachers have already 
learned something, through the lectures and slow motion 
pictures and examinations, of how to teach appreciation 
of these sports activities, we might, if such a program 
were fully developed, breed up in years to come a new 
race of intelligent spectators who would, for value re- 
ceived, give increasing support not alone to contests but 
to physical education itself and to experimentation which 
needs to be done. 
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UR second major objective for physical education 
O in a general education program should be to ac- 
quaint through participation all students, except the 
handicapped, with recreational sports activities of a 
kind common to adults, particularly in their own section 
of the country during various seasons of the year. 

Several principles must apply in this process of ex- 
posure of the present crop of late adolescents to useful 
sports for their adult life. 

One of these is, of course and of necessity, the appli- 
cation of the law of individual differences. We know, 
for example, that one girl may come to us in the first 
place with a finely hung, finely coordinated body which 
she has acquired by heredity. She may also have been 
brought up in a more or less tom-boy atmosphere, have 
played run-sheep-run, shinney, one old cat, golf, and 
tennis, and have spent her summers climbing trees, swim- 
ming, and canoeing. At the other extreme, however, 
we may find a girl who by heredity has a slow reaction 
time, a faulty coordination of eye, brain, hand and leg 
muscles and who has, moreover, spent her life in a 
family devoted to books and music, and one perhaps 
whose greatest exercise has been trotting back and forth 
from the front door of the house to the car. This latter 
pattern seems to me to be much more common among 
girls than among boys; to constitute a striking sex dif- 
ference which has led us so far to require two years of 
women’s physical education to one of men’s in order 
that the girls may be brought up somewhere near par 
with the men in their casual recreational indulgence in 
and enjoyment of sports activities. To put these two 
widely differentiated individuals into competition in the 
same sports and classes is educationally and psychologi- 
cally very bad. It leads often to swollen pride and con- 
ceit upon the part of the skillful individual and to pro- 
found frustration and inferiority and emotional blocking 
of further self-progress on the part of the unskillful. 

In order to get at these individual differences as early 
as possible, both the men’s and women’s physical edu- 
cation departments at Minnesota require first of all a 
thorough physical examination. This serves, of course, 
as a rough classification test and sorts out, with increas- 
ing adequacy, on the one hand those who must perforce 
be sent to orthopedic work because of cardiac weakness, 
hernia, deformities, relaxed ligaments, infantile paralysis, 
varicose veins, nasal discharge, recent fractures or op- 
erations, and the like. Among 261 General College fresh- 
man men examined in the fall of 1935, 21 were placed 
in this classification. I do not have the similar figures 
for the women. This examination, moreover, in some 
instances sorts out those few individuals of the more or 
less neurotic or psychotic type who enjoy poor health 
and suffering and whose real need is to build up muscle 
tone and stimulate circulation through activity against 
which they have previously had an emotional set. These 
young men and women are being aided in correcting 
their defects or overcoming their emotional blocks where 
such are capable of treatment and all are being taught 
sports activities in which they may participate in spite 
of their handicaps. 
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Beyond the thorough medical examination of the 
classification and distribution of the youngsters on a 
physical basis, both departments likewise give written 
tests to reveal knowledge of rules and strategy for eleven 
sports for men and eight for women. These tests have 
for the most part been developed by staff members in 
the two departments with the cooperation of the Uni- 
versity Committee on Education Research, which has had 
long and rich experience in the devising, administering, 
and validating of many new type examinations. On the 
basis of these tests, then, plus the MacEwan-Howe pos- 
ture test, a further distribution of students is made, 
primarily this time for exemption from requirements of 
those who are best informed or most skillful. 


T IS interesting to note the distribution of these ex- 
emptions among the women on the following table for 
the 1935-36 group. 


No. Taking Exempt 

Exam No. Per cent Score 
Fundamentals 310 85 27.4 18 A’s & B’s 
Archery 29 1 3.4 18 A’s 
Baseball 152 10 6.4 16 A’s 
Basketball 117 18 8.5 19 A’s 
Golf 40 8 20.0 19 A’s & 5 B’s 
Hygiene 82 14 17.0 54 A’s & 8 B’s 
Volleyball 38 10 26.3 18 A’s & B’s 
Tennis 171 18 10.5 19 A’s & 18 B’s 
Riding 48 4 8.3 33 A’s & 2 B’s 


For the men, the test consists of 100 objective type 
questions on the eleven activities included in the rotat- 
ing survey course during the year. The range on this 
test was from 6 to 72 with a median of 40. An item 
analysis made in the Committee on Educational Re- 
search shows that 84 of the 100 items are valid and 
have discriminating power and that the reliability of 
the tests on various sports ranged from .56 to .91 with 
a coefficient of reliability for the whole test of .94. In 
1934-35 a total of 53 men showed sufficient knowledge 
of the activities to be included in the fall quarter survey 
to be released from this course for advanced work in 
some special area of their own choice. Only 18 were thus 
exempted from the winter quarter, and 69 in the spring. 
These figures, corroborated by our experience this year, 
seem to indicate a much more general knowledge of 
common outdoor activities than of the indoor sports in 
general use during the bleak and bitter Minnesota 
winters. 

The men were subjected to a further simple classifi- 
cation test in order to section them in the rotating sur- 
vey in groups of approximately equal ability. It con- 
sisted of a football kick and baseball throw for distance 
with ample time in each for warming up. These were 
included in Cozen’s test of general athletic ability and 
were found to correlate highly with scores obtained by 
administering the whole battery. A scoring table on the 
basis of 100 points was devised from the scores made 
by 1200 freshmen in the fall of 1932. After elimination 
by all these tests of the orthopedics and those permitted 
to do advanced work, the remainder were classified in 
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three groups approximately equal and as nearly homo- 
geneous as possible. 

In the men’s work these groups were distributed as 
follows: 

Group I. Fundamentals, touch football, and games. 

Group II. Volleyball. 

Group III. Boxing and wrestling. 

Two staff members were in charge of each activity. 
At the end of each seven periods the groups rotated so 
that by the quarter’s end each man had been exposed to 
seven class periods of instruction in each of the sports 
listed. The same plan is carried out in the winter quarter 
with swimming, basketball, handball, and squash rac- 
quets; and in the spring, with golf, tennis, and softball. 

The staff members report to me that in development 
of favorable attitudes, regularity of attendance, and im- 
provement in skills, the results of the experimental pro- 
gram are clear enough to warrant extension of the plan 
to include all freshmen in other colleges. 

In the women’s department, instead of the rotating 
scheme just described, a requirement is set up for the 
attainment of a set level of skill in (1) posture, (2) 
sports fundamentals, (3) a chosen group sport, and (4) 
a chosen individual sport. The team sports include bas- 
ketball, baseball, volleyball, soccer, and field hockey. 
The individual sports include tennis, archery, horseback 
riding, and others. Swimming, which used to be required, 
has now been put in with the elective individual sports. 

I think it may be questioned as to whether a require- 
ment should be continued in the group sports since, by 
my previous definition of general education as useful 
training for adult living, they would seem to be ruled 
out. We grownups do not play continuously the games 
listed as group games nor do we find them nearly so 
socially useful in adult years as the individual sports 
listed plus, perhaps, such things as horseshoes, ping 
pong, fly and bait casting. 


HE women’s department on the basis of their classi- 

fication tests, then, group their students in the follow- 
ing categories. 

I. Those unable to pass any requirements at the levels 
set and who are therefore to be held for the full six quarters 
of physical education. 

II. Those who fulfill one requirement, such as good pos- 
ture, or knowledge of fundamentals, or skill in one sport, and 
who are therefore to be held for five quarters. 

III. Those who fulfill two requirements and so on. 


Thus a student may advance at her own pace and lift 
herself rapidly from group to group and contract her 
time, or she: may proceed at the normal rate from quar- 
ter to quarter. 

Concerning the question of the value of posture to 
both young men and women, I think there can be no 
doubt. Correction and instruction should be required. 
That much remains to be done in this area is revealed 
by the following table given me by Dr. Norris. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FALL AND SPRING PosTURE GRADES 
Total number of students: 216 
Students who improved grade in spring: 136 (62.9 per cent) 
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Number of points Number of students 


P 
5- 2.9 50 = 
6— 8.9 31 22.7 
9-11.9 7 51. 
12-14.9 2 14 


Students who stayed the same: 14 (6.4 per cent) 
Students who got lower grade in spring: 66 (30.5 per cent) 


Number of points Number of students Per cent 
5- 2.9 35 53.0 
3- 5.9 24 36.3 
6— 8.9 6 9.0 
9-11.9 1 1.5 


N.B. The method grades subjects on a 25-point scale, 


Whether or not a requirement of a specific level of 
accomplishment in participation in sports activities, 
either group or individual, is justifiable is, in my judg- 
ment, very doubtful. We have gone far from the old days 
when we had to swim the length of the pool under water 
and come up smiling or we were barred from graduation, 
but I believe we must go much further towards relaxing 
requirements unless they are fully justified in terms of 
student needs now and in adult life, and we must go 
much further also in making our physical education ac- 
tivities attractive. Teachers in all fields must be made 
increasingly aware that in the classroom, the gymnasium, 
on the practice field, they are in direct competition for 
their share of the students’ interest, appreciation, learn- 
ing power, and attitudes with Gracie Allen and Ben 
Bernie on the radio, with Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers, 
and Nelson Eddy in pictures, with the Saturday Post 
and Screen Secrets, and with the waiting roadster parked 
outside the gymnasium wall. Against such competition 
we shall have to build more effectively than by require- 
ments that have less than a profound validity in terms 
of meaning for the youngsters themselves. 


HUS briefly have I attempted to describe the process 

of physical education in an institution devoted to 
general education. I am proud of the men and women, 
physical education teachers, who have cooperated val- 
iantly with us in the past four years of our experiment. 
They have assured the General College of further mutual 
experimentation so that, in the course of time, we can 
know with increasing fullness and accuracy the place 
and process of physical education in general education. 

Before I close, however, there is one other area which 
I have not touched upon and which needs much clarifi- 
cation. This is the area called hygiene. As I see the past 
picture, physical education concerned itself, since bodily 
activity was involved, with bodily health and care. Be- 
cause in many institutions the responsibility for instruc- 
tion in this area was neglected by other university 
departments—because for example biology insisted on 
concerning itself with earthworms and mudpuppies in- 
stead of the needs of young people for understanding 
their own bodies, organs, and functions—physical edu- 
cation did what it could to fill a student and a social 
need. Out of this developed the courses in hygiene. Be- 
cause the youngster’s demand for sex instruction is 

(Continued on Page 588) 
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By 
- PAUL R. WASHKE 
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- University of Oregon 
0 
Ls CH erklare die Spiele von Berlin zur Feier des XI Olympiade neuer 
| Zeitrechnung als eroffnet.” (I declare the Berlin celebration of the 
l of 11th modern Olympic games as begun.) So spoke Chancellor Adolph 
ities, Hitler, the leader of German Reich and people on the memorable and 
udg- historic afternoon of August 1, 1936. 
days 
yater Picture a bright sun in a blue, cloud-scattered sky, flags of many 
tion, nations flying from the top edges of the gigantic modern stadium, a vast 
xing eager-eyed crowd of more than one hundred thousand—drama, color, 
S of expectancy—numerous aeroplanes, and the famous zeppelin “Hinden- 
t go burg,” flying overhead, a verdant field of green lawn lined with a red- 
| ac- colored track. Such was a picture of that gigantic oval-shaped struc- 
nade ture, the Olympic stadium, as it appeared on the opening day of the 
ium, XI Olympiad. The playing of a solemn prelude eased the tenseness of 
| for the one hundred thousand or more people as they waited for the open- 
arm- ing ceremony to take place. German patriotism and expression of fidel- 
Ben ity toward their leader ran high as Chancellor Hitler and members of 
zers, the Olympic committee entered the stadium and marched in the direc- 
Post tion of their places before the assembled throng of Germans and foreign 
rked spectators. Every seat in the entire inclosure gave the spectator a 
tion good view of the entire playing field. 
lire- The great greensward in the center with the red-colored cinder 
rms track divided into lanes by means of white lines gave an imposing 
picture. 
The parade of the participating nations was, of course, the highlight iieateteht Gute. ies Cad a 
cess of the first afternoon program. The dignified procession was led : 
| to by the Greeks, in oP S P Brandenburg Gate, Berlin 
nen, country the ancient Olym- 
val- pics took place, followed by Entrance of the German Olympic Team. 
ent. the other participants march- __ _ iat 
tual ing in alphabetical order. J ¥ : 7 4 4  # 
can Germany, as the host, en- # ' \ in ¥ M3, 
lace tered last. Each group pre- 
ion. sented a different picture by 
hich its uniforms and methods of 
rifi- saluting when it passed 
past the Chancellor’s station. Es- 
dily pecially deafening was the 
Be- applause received by France Cees. ORE eee 
ruc: when her participants exe- ja 4 3 . rn RT eee : ; 
sity cuted the Hitler salute as * A, fe Pine a: te 
on they marched in front of —_ a Ty: ~"S a: : 
in- the Chancellor. The Ameri- i Gin La 7 ¥a \y 4 
ling cans also received a great legs te go { wan wean M j > ¢ 
-du- ovation even though they [iin =smmeeeeeame 4 : - 
cial followed the American cus- j[ieQonaien + oS A 
Be- tom of hats removed and 
» is placed over their hearts in 
passing the governmental 
and official stand. 
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Scent from the pageant “Olympische Jugend” given in the Stadium. 


The pride of their representative nations, these youth- 
ful participants had been successful in their desire to be- 
come their nation’s representatives at what was probably 
the best arranged and staged Olympiad since the rein- 
troduction of the Games in 1896. What a contrast this 
scene was when one realizes that less than twenty years 
ago Europe was witnessing a parade of military strength. 
Now the nations were feasting their eyes on a parade of 
peaceful play participants. A thought occurred to many, 
what a pity it would be if selfish statesmen should en- 
gage and enter in foolish warfare because of a biased 
lack of understanding or economic interests and emo- 
tional urges again. The lasting friendships that were 
begun on the field and at the Olympic Village should do 
much to bring about that desirable attitude of “peace on 
earth, good will toward men.” 

The opening ceremony with its attendant pageantry 
and colorful drama was a sight never to be forgotten. 
An aggregation of well-wishers and hopeful champions, 
the participants from the many nations were assembled, 
some to win further laurels, and all to promote better 
understanding between fel- 
low players and interested 
spectators. In the center of 
the broad opening at one 
end of the stadium the 
Olympic torch symbolized 
the possible everlastingness 
of international good will, 
just as the ancient Olympics 
attempted to supply the 
remedy for internal conflicts 
from which Greece was suf- 
fering at that time. Even 
before the opening ceremony 
and throughout the entire 
time of the Olympic games, 
the torch burned continu- 
ously bright. 

A solemn quietude mani- 
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fested itself over this vast 
aggregation as the assembled 
athletes pledged themselves 
with the following Olympic 
oath: “We swear that we 
will take part in the Olym. 
pic Games in loyal competi. 
tion, respecting the regula. 
tions which govern them an4 
desirous of participating jn 
them in the true spirit of 
sportsmanship for the honor 
of our country and for the 
glory of sport.” 

The Olympic insignia, a 
white flag with five inter. 
woven circles representing 
the five continents of the 
world interlocked in friend. 
ship, was unfurled and 
proudly showed itself on the 
ramparts of the stadium. Thousands of pigeons were 
loosed from the field of play. They circled the field 
several times and started off to various European cities 
and countries to signify to the home folks that the great 
XI Olympiad at Berlin had been formally opened. 
After the singing of the Olympic hymn by both specta- 
tors and athletes, the parade of participants started its 
outward march to places of residence, some to the famous 
Olympic Village, some to private homes, etc. Still to 
come for them was the thrill of competition; some to 
win, some to lose—but for all of them participation in 
the world’s greatest athletic spectacle. 

The Olympic Village itself was a grand sight to any 
one who had ever experienced the problem of housing a 
large number of people under somewhat similar circum- 
stances. The Germans had constructed a veritable inter- 
national city at the edge of their nation’s greatest city. 
It was a home of champions designed entirely for their 
needs and desires, where thousands of athletes of differ- 
ent races, religions, and color resided, with opportunities 
to practice their particular specialties, enjoy the associa- 
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tions of friendly visitors, and commune with people from 
most parts of the world. The entire Village was sur- 
rounded by fencing. Visitors gained entrance only through 
the administration building where there were to be found 


, Olympic Village officials as well as stores, shops, and 


several service agencies for the benefit of the Village in- 
habitants. Miles of driveways between houses of resi- 
dence, acres of green grassy fields, trees, and shrubs aided 
in creating a beautiful landscape. For the second time 
in the history of modern Olympics the participants were 
housed and fed in a special community designed for that 
purpose. The Germans had copied well the Olympic 
Village idea of the Los Angeles Olympiad in 1932 and 
had also made many improvements over the first Olym- 
pic Village. The German “Village” will serve as a mili- 
tary headquarters in the future. 

The Berlin visitor was apt to be awe-struck with the 
decorations of the city during the Olympics. Every main 
street had its banners, Olympic insignia, and flags of 
practically all nations to add to the already beautiful 
sights of the Unter den Linden, Friedrichstrasse, Wil- 
helmstrasse, etc. How well these Berlin hosts had 
planned and decorated their magnificent city for the fas- 
cination and delight of the Olympic visitor! At times 
the streets were impassable because of the huge throngs 
of roving pedestrians in the main business areas. 

Truly there was exemplified a great spirit of sports- 
manship. The innate courtesy of the Japanese, the nat- 
ural modesty of the Hindu, the traditional sportsmanship 
of the Britisher, are all illustrations of the type of sports- 
manship which made a strong appeal to spectator and 
participant alike, both on the field of competition and 
at housing headquarters. The usual problem of language 
difficulties was nicely taken care of. At the entrance to 


Carpenter (U.S.A.), victor in the discus. 
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Jesse Owens starting the 200-metre . race. 


the various sport stadia there was provided an interpreter 
as well as stadium officials who looked after the language, 
words, and interpretation problems of any and all who 
applied. Announcements over the loud speakers in the 
big stadium, although given mostly in German, were 
interpreted into both French and English when the mat- 
ter was of such importance as to warrant taking up the 
time to announce in more than one language. 

To the individual who has seen previous Olympics, 
the victory ceremony appeals as one of the outstanding 
features. The three first place winners in practically 
every event of any type of sport are accorded such hon- 
ors. The audience is asked to stand, gentlemen remove 
their hats, and all faces are turned toward the officials’ 
stand. The following announcement is made, ‘“Ceremonie 
Olympique Protocolaire” (Olympic Victory Ceremony). 
Following this there is an announcement of the event 
and sport and the names and nations of the athletes who 
are to be crowned champion Olympique, etc. At approxi- 
mately the same moment the flag of the champion’s na- 
tion is hoisted on the mast of the center standard, and the 
national anthem of that athlete’s nation is played. On 
either side are hoisted two flags representing nations of 
the second and third place winners. The three athletes 
are then officially congratulated and awards are given. 
The winner standing in the center with the second and 
third place man on either side bow their heads while the 
laurel wreath is placed on their brows, and the audience 
breaks out in a round of applause. Of all the ceremonies 
in connection with the Olympic games, probably the 
victory ceremony, even though repeated time after time, 
becomes the outstanding ritual as far as impressiveness 
is concerned. The daily program was well balanced as 
well as conducted according to the time schedule. There 
were trial heats and final competitions in various events 
which were worthy of one’s time at each and every morn- 
ing and afternoon session. Most of the preliminary 
trials and trial heats were held during the morning ses- 
sions and the finals in the afternoon sessions. The after- 
noon sessions began at three and occasionally would 
last until after nine o’clock in the evening, making it 
necessary to turn on the lights. Especially was this true 
during the long and grueling duel when the American 
and Japanese athletes decided and divided the pole vault 
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Meadows (U.S.A.), victor in the polevault. 


honors. With Olympic and world records being broken 
practically every day in such events as the hurdles, 
sprints, jumps, weights, and 

long distance runs, there was 

an urgent desire on the part ™ . 

of the spectator to be on ~ 
hand at the opening time so 
as to be assured of not miss- 
ing an event when Jesse 
Owens or others might break 
a world record. Because of 
the fame and potentiality of 
the world’s best athletes, 
there was always the possi- 
bility that sport history 
might be made, and, conse- 
quently, interest was kept at 
a high pitch throughout the 
ten days of the track and 
field events especially. 

To the persons interested 
in athletics apart from the 
track and field events, there 
was much that was offered. 
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The brawny, strongman type of athlete was to be seen 
in the boxing events, in Greco-Roman wrestling competi. 
tion, and in the weight lifting, in which the Egyptians 
seemed to excel. For the enthusiast interested in a more 
military type of sport, there was the fencing Competition, 


To those interested in cycling, there were the grueling 


bicycle events. 

To those interested in water sports, there was the 
summons of the well-built swimming stadium which o¢. 
cupied such a prominent part in the Reichssportfeld lay. 
out. Predictions as to winners, especially between Japan 
and American swimmers, were plentiful before the x] 
Olympiad. This rivalry was inevitable in view of the 
fact that the Japanese had carried off so many of the 
swimming honors at the Los Angeles Olympiad. As jt 
turned out, not only Japan and America did well, but 
such countries as Hungary, Holland, and Germany had 
reason to be proud of their aquatic athletes. It is inter. 
esting to note that up to date no further question has 
been raised about the use of oxygen on the part of the 
Japanese swimmers, as was done shortly after the Los 
Angeles Olympic swimming competition. To the specta- 
tor with an eye for form, sheer grace, and muscular con- 
trol, there were the diving events which produced almost 
mechanically perfect exhibitions in some of the competi- 
tion. The judging was generally well done. The flash 
system which had been used in the X Olympiad, wherein 
each judge had a vantage station of his own, was again 
utilized. Before him were ten different numbers at- 
tached to a handle and mounted on a table. His judg- 
ment of a particular dive was signalized by the number 
he exposed. 

Hungary came out on top again in her favorite event, 
water polo competition. The Hungarian game still seems 
to be of the highest caliber in the world, and at the Ber- 
lin games the Hungarian players were not inclined to dis- 
agree with the officials as much as they did four years 
previous. (Continued on Page 587) 


The Argentinians’ victorious horsemen in action. 
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The Functioning 


Health Council 


ELIZABETH McHOSE 


Department of Physical Education 
Girls Senior High School, Reading, Pennsylvania 


NTEGRATION of health education implies the con- 

vergence of all health experiences and influences to- 

ward the development of the integrated individual— 
the recognized goal of general education. An individual 
is said to be integrated, according to Dr. L. T. Hopkins, 
when he “operates as a connected whole to aspects of 
experiences, or when his physical, emotional, intellectual 
movements are in organic relationship that makes for 
maximum functional use.” How may the aspects of 
modern high school experiences be guided that this fine 
relationship may be realized in fullest measure by each 
highly differentiated pupil? Upon health education, with 
its stress upon the “whole child,” naturally devolves an 
important share of the responsibility for the solution of 
this complex problem. 

A common philosophy of health on the part of the 
faculty and pupils is fundamental to the integration of 
health education in a high school situation. The woeful 
lack of health consciousness on the part of classroom 
teachers in the secondary schools has long been deplored. 
When one considers the emphasis upon subject teaching 
at this level, the diversified interests of the teachers, and 
the variations in their own individual experiences in 
college health education of varying vintages, this de- 
ficiency is readily understood. In order to offset the 
deficiency, the common philosophy to be developed 
should include on the part of each teacher: (1) a com- 
mon background of up-to-date, scientific health knowl- 
edge; (2) an appreciation of accomplishments in the 
field of health and ability to evaluate current trends; 
(3) a functioning realization of his or her responsibility 
as an interpreter of health not only in his role as subject 
teacher but in his contacts and conferences as club spon- 
sor or homeroom adviser; and (4) a sense of his par- 
ticular place in the whole school health picture. 

During recent years the health council has earned a 
place in the educational sun as one means of steering 
toward the development on the part of the faculty of 
this very necessary common philosophy of health. To 
tell of the activities of the Reading Senior High School 
Health Council is a large assignment for a relatively 
short period. In order to make this attempt practical, I 
shall simply sketch a general outline of the plans we 
have tried, and concentrate upon several features. 


Faculty Health Council 
Reading Senior High School is a typical coeducational 


A paper presented before the Eastern District Association Con- 
vention, March 1936, Syracuse, New York. 


high school with an enrollment of approximately 3000, 
and a faculty of 106, serving a city of 113,000. There 
are six instructors in the physical education department, 
one full-time and one part-time nurse in the health de- 
partment. There are no special, separate courses in 
health. The science, home economics, and physical edu- 
cation departments have been chiefly responsible for the 
health teaching, with most of it centered in the biology 
courses. The Health Council has been in existence four 
years. It is composed of representatives from each de- 
partment having the most direct bearing upon health, 
plus the principal, the school nurses, and school physi- 
cian, with the leadership coming from the physical edu- 
cation department. Each representative functions as a 
“go-between” from his department to the Council. Thus 
he is able to present the department point of view to the 
Council; on the other hand, he is responsible for correct 
interpretation to his department of undertakings calling 
for cooperation from the group. Frequently, if the occa- 
sion seems to require it, he chooses his own department 
sub-committee to assist him. 


The Council functions mainly through sub-committees, 
as, Safety, nutrition, personal health, etc., with responsi- 
bility centered in the chairman. This plan permits a 
number of health activities to be carried on simultane- 
ously and more thoroughly, with minimum effort on the 
part of any one person. It has the added advantage of 
encouraging initiative and research on the part of mem- 
bers, permitting greater concentration of effort and better 
assimilation of current literature in a particular field. 


During the first two years of its existence, the Council 
concentrated upon immediate, concrete problems. The 
ventilation and heating systems were studied, and, with 
the assistance of the superintendent of buildings, im- 
proved. A nutrition survey of school lunches, carried on 
with the cooperation of the cafeteria staff and home 
economics department, resulted in the addition of platter 
luncheons to insure the choice of balanced meals; in the 
revision of the foods units in biology; in emphasis 
through the homeroom program upon avoiding deficien- 
cies; and in a definite attempt to meet needs of the 
undernourished. Important improvements in health serv- 
ice were effected, such as a check-up by the nurse of all 
new pupils, and absentees returning after illness. A con- 
fidential list of pupil defects prepared for each teacher 
after the annual examination helped to secure the class- 
room teacher’s cooperative interest in the correction of 
remediable defects, was the means of successful adjust- 
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ment in individual cases, and led to a better teacher- 
pupil understanding. 

The Council succeeded in securing the interested co- 
operation of the Health Committee of the Board of 
School Directors with permanent desirable results. For 
example, a demonstration program of tuberculin testing 
of athletes sponsored by the Council and the Tubercu- 
losis Association jointly has become a routine part of 
the health service program with the Board assuming 
financial responsibility. Rest facilities have been made 
possible for pupils for whom this is more necessary than 
exercise. 

Olympic Club 

The Olympic Club was a direct outcome of the nutri- 
tion survey. The 10A pupils 13 per cent or more under- 
weight, and others showing pronounced symptoms of 
malnutrition, were invited to membership. Informal 
group meetings were held every two weeks with the 
various members of the Health Council as leaders. The 
pupils agreed upon the somewhat paradoxical name be- 
cause the need of health is universal, basic to the best 
physical condition required for Olympic participation, 
and because the Olympic code emphasizes participation 
rather than winning. In this club the members do not 
strive to attain a certain prescribed weight. The empha- 
sis is upon “gain-img.” Each council member serves as 
special adviser to a group of members. Personal inter- 
views, analysis of histories, and parental conferences 
play a large part in the program. Necessary adjustments 
are made in individual schedules such as mid-morning 
milk, rest periods, play, companionship, etc. Emphasis 
is upon self-direction. The members of the Council feel 
that it is a type of health guidance needed by most 
pupils but which because of present crowded conditions 
has become increasingly less. Gains in weight have been 
gratifying. Even more gratifying have been the gains in 
personality, habit changes, and continued interest in 
health practices. This year similar groups have been 
formed in the junior high schools. 


Student Health Council 


Inspired by the accomplishments and workings of the 
Faculty Health Council, the Student Council decided to 
include a health committee as one of its standing com- 
mittees. The chairman of the Faculty Health Council 
was asked to serve as adviser. To this committee Student 
Council turned over all health problems, campus prob- 
lems, and cafeteria complaints and suggestions. Some- 
times joint faculty and student meetings were needed. 
But this committee soon discovered that if something 
really effective were to be accomplished in student life, 
it would be highly essential to have in each homeroom a 
designated responsible individual. This led to the elec- 
tion of a health representative in each homeroom. These 
representatives form the Student Health Council, a body 
of eighty-seven persons. One of the members of the 
Faculty Council serves as adviser to the group. Thus 
the school has a health organization with working chan- 
nels in every direction. The effectiveness of such a net- 
work for quick mobilization was demonstrated during a 
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mild epidemic of grippe. Through the health representa- 
tives a real attitude of social responsibility spread 
throughout the school. Special bulletins describing symp- 
toms and means of prevention were presented in each 
classroom. Prompt cooperation of teachers in detecting 
symptoms, and voluntary reporting of pupils in the 
health room resulted in less inroads proportionately than 
in other schools. The Student Council renders effective 
work through a program of systematic locker cleaning 
educational publicity in connection with immunization 
and tuberculin testing, safety programs, etc. 


Health Exhibit 


As their contribution to the Annual Patrons’ Night 
last fall, this group planned and sponsored a most inter- 
esting health exhibit of their own.’ After considerable 
research the planning committee reported that they could 
find very little material and few suggestions suitable for 
senior high school age. So they decided to plan their 
exhibit about their own problems, “Health for the Teen 
Age.” 

The student committee planned the exhibit, each mem- 
ber serving as chairman of a sub-committee with a 
member of Faculty Council as sponsor. Each representa- 
tive was allowed to serve on the committee which inter- 
ested him most. Under the theme “Food Means Energy 
for the Teen Age” appeared an array of picnic lunches, 
cook-outs, after-school snacks, and balanced lunches 
from the cafeteria, showing how to get one’s money’s 
worth in caloric values. 

“Self-Reliance Increases during the Teen Age” in- 
cluded first-aid demonstrations, preparation of dressings 
by the Nursing Club, resuscitation by the Lifesaving 
groups, and a traffic safety display based upon local 
statistics. 

“Posture Means Beauty to the Teen Age” labeled 
a display of famous paintings and sculpture illustrating 
personality and posture. A collection of worn-out shoes 
connected with strings to drawings and diagrams illus- 
trated the painful, unlovely things which happen to 
improperly-shod feet. 

“Conserve Sight during the Teen Age” was illustrated 
by a furnished room showing good and bad study con- 
ditions. A light meter demonstration added interest. 

“Enemies of the Teen Age” included fatigue, tuber- 
culosis, alcohol, and tobacco. 


“Leisure-Time Interests Mean Happiness to the Teen 
Age” was illustrated by means of a thirty-foot graph of 
the actual statistics of the student body gleaned from 
their personnel records. 


The activities, reading, and research involved in the 
preparation came very close to the secret of health edu- 
cation methods for secondary level. With a recorded at- 
tendance of ten thousand visitors, we felt that it had 
been an effective bit of adult education, too. 

Thus, the Student Council has come to fill a recog- 
nized place in the school. While the Student Council 
serves as the administrative part of the cooperative gov- 








1 Charts and tables were used to illustrate the section on the 
Health Survey. 
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emment scheme, the Health Council functions in the 
school city just as the health, police, and other protec- 
tive departments do in the municipality. 


Health Survey 


At various times during the four years of the Council’s 
existence we felt the need for having a clear, reliable 
picture of health education in the entire school. Last 
April, we launched a survey which I have been asked to 
describe somewhat in detail. Our first step was to ac- 
quaint every member of the faculty with the purpose, 
scope, and contemplated procedure at a meeting of the 
faculty. The purpose of the survey was outlined by the 
chairman as follows: 

1. To determine the nature and extent of health in- 
struction, coordinated activities and influences included 
in the present curriculum. 

2. To evaluate these findings in terms of functional 
use to the pupils. 

3. To attain maximum integration and articulation by 
having each subject of the curriculum contribute what 
it can in the way of information, incentive to habit 
formation, or development of attitude toward health. 

4. To prevent waste through undue overlapping of 
subject matter; to discover present needs and to im- 
prove, where possible, present methods of instruction. 

5. To utilize the results as a basis for further exten- 
sion of health education. 

6. To serve as a means of building up on the part of 
the faculty and pupils a common, practical philosophy 
of health in terms of function. 


Procedure 


Each teacher was given a bulletin containing the pro- 
posed plan of procedure, together with criteria prepared 
by the Council to serve as a guide in the survey. The 
criteria consisted of an outline of core material as to 
“Health Knowledge” and lists of “Habits, Skills and 
Attitudes Desirable at the Completion of Senior High 
School.”” The next step was an analysis by each teacher 
of subject content having any health implication. Blanks 
were arranged in three columns labeled (1) Content; 
(2) What is Being Done; and (3) Possibilities. Each 
teacher analyzed subject content according to units in- 
cluding methods in use, devices, illustrative material, 
visual aids, etc. She listed also the possibilities not in 
effect at present. 

Then followed a study of this analysis by the teacher 
and department head to discover further possibilities. 
The results were then sent to the department Health 
Council representative for summarization. The summa- 
ries were charted according to the frequency of appear- 
ance of topics listed as core material. The results were 
recorded on a simple master chart, the topics appearing 
at the left side, departments at the top, and subjects 
grouped according to departments. For the sake of clar- 
ity, each department appeared in a different color. 

Analysis of content shows the major portion of factual 
health teaching to be centered in a relatively small group 


_of courses included in the Science, Home Economics, 
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Physical Education, and Social Science Departments. 
The fifteen courses showing the greatest frequency of 
core topics were listed according to rank. 

The next problem was to determine to what extent 
pupils are being reached by health instruction as offered 
in these courses. A study was made of the various courses 
pursued by pupils in the last class to be graduated, the 
class of June, 1935. For this study only records of pupils 
who had spent the entire three years at this school were 
used. Records of pupils who had changed courses be- 
cause of subject failure were discarded. The analysis was 
based on records of 169 boys and 183 girls, a total of 
352 cases. 

Tables were worked out to show the percentages of 
pupils in various curricula who had been enrolled in the 
fifteen ranking courses as shown in the “Frequency of 
Appearance” chart. Many interesting, pertinent facts 
were brought out. For example, only 4.3 per cent of the 
girls, and no boys were enrolled in Home and Family 
II, the first ranking course covering all the core health 
topics. Eighty-eight per cent of the boys studied Biology 
II, and 97.8 per cent of the girls. Another science was 
selected by 75.8 per cent of the industrial boys and 
college preparatory boys. These facts are pertinent be- 
cause of the great amount of health material included 
in these two courses. Problems of American Democracy, 
offering excellent units in community health, seems to 
reach only 8.1 per cent of the girls and 56 per cent of 
the boys. However, 64 per cent of the boys and 91 per 
cent of the girls include United States History. This 
situation shows the possibility of including aspects of 
the same basic unit in both courses without wasteful 
overlapping. 

The subject matter of each course was charted ac- 
cording to units under the core topics to determine the 
amount of overlapping. It was found that there was 
very little overlapping and no really wasteful overlap- 
ping. These charts prove very useful for joint depart- 
ment study in that they show the content of all subjects 
bearing in any way upon a certain topic. 

It was obvious that all teachers include a degree of 
incidental health teaching chiefly as the occasion arises. 
The two items listed most frequently were (1) posture 
and (2) prevention and care of colds. 

The homeroom programs were charted for subject con- 
tent. It was discovered that they seem to carry a great 
deal of responsibility for the teaching of (1) mental 
health, (2) understanding of relationships between the 
home and the community, (3) occupation in relation to 
health, and (4) activities of health and welfare organi- 
zations. 


In a study of clubs it was learned that 75 per cent of 
the pupils were voluntarily enrolled in a club. Since 1929 
types of clubs have increased from 12 to 33. This seems 
to be growth in the right direction. Present emphasis 
upon adult leisure-time activities promises opportunities 
for continuance of these interests after school life. 

A study of attendance showed the greatest percentage 


of absence to be among the general vocation group. It 
(Continued on Page 591) 
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Athens to America 


MARGARET C. BROWN 


President, Panzer College 
East Orange, N. J. 


HE Olympic Games held in Berlin this year were to show its influence on American physical education 
[eres with a new vision of their historical back- today. The pageant also attempted to provide a meap. 
ground and purpose. German scholarship and re-_ ing for physical education activities and to show the 
search were responsible for the compilation of a great thinking that has been responsible for their develop 


amount of information concerning both ancient and ment. The theme of the pageant was historical. 
modern Olympic Festivals. Literature dealing with 


Olympic history, pageantry, biographies, records, pic- 
tures, news notes, messages of good will, plans, and 
organization was spread throughout Germany and the 
sport world. This educational program has made a tre- 
mendous contribution to the revival of Greek thought 
concerning traditions of the Olympic Games. It may also 
foster ideals of harmony, tolerance, and good will in 
international sport. 

The Olympic ideal of the classical games in Athens 
was honorable competition, excellence in performance, 


Theme of the Pageant 


The festival which was held every four years at 
Olympia in Ancient Greece called the youth of the land 
to pay honor to the God Zeus in physical prowess, The 
sacred fire on the temple of Zeus and the crown of wild 
olive branches awarded the winner of the games were 
symbols of the greatest cultural achievements in the 
history of physical education. Though lost in the mil- 
tarism of the Roman Empire and the ignorance and 








dignified deportment, and 
the possession of fine physi- 
cal qualities and abilities. 
The concept of the human 
body as an instrument for 
the expression of beautiful 
skilled movement and heroic 
effort is symbolized in the 
Grecian statues of “Hero 
Fighting” and “The Pugi- 
list” which may be seen to- 
day in the Palais du Louvre. 
Beauty and _ achievement 
won the crown of wild olive 
branches. Poets honored the 
winners of the games in 
song. Artists preserved their 
accomplishments in stone 
and marble. The Olympic 
ideal was part of the phi- 
losophy of life, for a re- 
ligious motive inspired the 
Olympic Festival as a cere- 
mony of virile worship. 
Our annual commence- 
ment pageant and demon- 
stration in June was an 
artistic and symbolic inter- 
pretation of this Athenian 
ideal. It was called “Athens 
to America.” As the title 
implies, the purpose was 
to trace Greek thought 
through the centuries and 


Figure 1: the Olympic Fire 





superstition of the Dark 
Ages and  Medievalism, 
Greek thinking was rebom 
in the fifteenth century. The 
Olympic Fire, which gained 
momentum in the succeed- 
ing centuries and adapted 
itself to the ever-changing 
social order, grew stronger 
and brighter in Europe. 
The discovery of a new 
land in the west brought to 
the shores of America peo 
ple from every nation of 
Europe. They brought with 
them the thinking that had 
been acquired through clas 
sical education and changed 
according to national inter- 
pretation. While many ac 
tivities are common to al 
countries, games and sports 
are usually associated with 
the British. As a result of 
the political disturbances 
during the early nineteenth 
century, large numbers. of 
Germans with deeply-rooted 
ideals of physical education 
came to America. Gymnas 
tics, tumbling, pyramids 
and apparatus work, their 
early contributions, wert 
later adapted to modem 
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Figure 4: German Gymnastics 


methods in rhythmical gymnastics and dancing forms. 

Following the Germans came the Swedes with their 
precise, scientific gymnastics and vigorous folk dancing. 
Yet these are only typical. Every nation of Europe has 
contributed thoughts and activities which America has 
skillfully interwoven and adapted to the needs and 
wants of a new nation. She has also developed new 
activities and created from the many streams of thought 
an integrated philosophy of physical education. The 
sacred fire, the symbol of physical education, burns 


brighter today than it has for over two thousand years. 

In organizing the program of physical education ac- 
tivities to interpret the theme, it was planned to sym- 
bolize all activities which could not be demonstrated on 
a stage. Thus the Olympic Fire, the athletes in the 
Greek pentathlon striving for the crown of wild olive 
branches, as well as the sports contributed to America 
by way of Britain, Germany, and Sweden, were devel- 
oped in static poses. Appropriate lighting effects made 
the groupings look like sculptured friezes. These tableaux 


Figure 7: Progress 
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Above, Figure 5: Swedish Sports. Below, Figure 3: British Sports 
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Figure 2: The Crown of Wild Olive Branches 


introduced each episode and were followed by group 
demonstrations of physical education activities repre- 
senting the country of their source. With the exception 
of folk dancing, which was historically accurate, all 
demonstration numbers were original compositions of 
instructors and students. An explanation of each episode 
of the program can be given briefly. 


Program 


PROLOGUE 


The Olympic Fire (Fig. 1) 

The Crown of Wild Olive Branches (Fig. 2) 

The Olympic Games this summer began with a relay 
race of thousands of runners carrying the Olympic Fire 
from Olympia to Berlin. A 
flame lighted on the tower 
of the Olympic Stadium 
burned throughout the six- 
teen days of the games. 
This thought is portrayed in 
Figure 1, where the Greek 
runner holds aloft the sacred 
flame. Figure 2 symbolizes 
the contestants in the 
ancient Greek pentathlon 
striving for the crown of 
wild olive branches. 

EpisopE I. By Way of 
Britain 
_ Sports (Fig. 3): Boxing 
and Wrestling; English 
Folk Dancing. 

Figure 3 represents the 
sports which are expressions 
of British nationality. As 
boxing and wrestling could 
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be actively demonstrated, 
group numbers for the men 
students were arranged in 
these sports. The English 
folk dancing was introduced 
by “The Maypole Dance,” 
sung by members of the 
glee club. Men and women 
students then danced ‘The 
Durham Reel.” This was 
followed by a Morris dance, 
“Bacca Pipes,” performed 
by a group of men students 
in full Morris trappings, 
over long, clay churchwar- 
den pipes. 

Episope II. By Way of 
Germany 

Gymnastics (Fig. 4): 
Rhythmical Gymnastics; 
Gymnastics on Parallel Bars; 
Modern Dance; Pyramids. 
Gymnastics with light ap- 
paratus which marked the earlier contributions of the 
Germans to physical education are symbolized in Figure 
4. The students then performed two numbers demon- 
strating modern rhythmical gymnastics, entitled “Swing- 
ing Fundamentals” and “Synchronized Movement.” The 
gymnastics on parallel bars executed by men students 
were graded exercises accompanied by music in 3/4 
time. The modern dance based on Wigman method in- 
cluded four numbers, “Zest,” “Sport,” “Carefree,” and 
“Salut au Monde.” Artistic pyramids, constructed on 
the basis of harmony in line, form, and rhythm, con- 
cluded the German episode. 

EpisopE III. By Way of Sweden 

Winter Sports (Fig. 5): Modern Swedish Gymnastics; 
The Windmill. (Continued on Page 594) 


Figure 6: American Sports 
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A Job Analysis of the Functions of 
the Physical Education Teacher 


y 
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cation teacher may be catalogued under five major 

headings. First, formulating measurable objectives, 
both general and specific; second, building a suitable 
curriculum or program content; third, selecting and ap- 
plying effective teaching’ techniques; fourth, devising 
objective tests for measuring results; and fifth, estab- 
lishing suitable standards for organization and adminis- 
tration. 

So far as the teaching function is concerned, these 
responsibilities are largely synonymous with those of the 
department head or the supervisor. In fact, they con- 
stitute the major challenge to the physical education 
profession as a whole. The majority of teachers the 
country over are located in schools of less than 100 at- 
tendance. In such cases they are called upon to serve 
not only as instructor but as department head. Hence, 
in analyzing the responsibilities of the teacher, it is 
necessary to include organizing and administering func- 
tions. 

In most teaching situations, the procedures followed 
under each of these five headings have been decidedly 
haphazard. Objectives have been vague, program selec- 
tion has been left largely to chance, teaching techniques 
have been determined more or less incidentally, very 
little testing has been done, and administrative standards 
have been woefully lacking. 

Present-day conditions have created an acute need 
for a careful job-analysis of the teaching function. De- 
pression conditions and increasing leisure-time constitute 
a new challenge. The old formal program with its care- 
fully-graded activities and system is gone. The informal 
and so-called naturalized programs are decidedly in need 
of careful systematization. The emphasis on the play 
aspects of the program has offered an opportunity for 
the lazy or non-conscientious teacher to loaf instead of 
teach. The line of least resistance has been to formulate 
_a schedule of games, call the roll, hand out the equip- 
ment, and then rest while the children play. Where this 
condition exists, it would be better if the term physical 
education were dropped and the term recreation substi- 
tuted. Such conditions have brought physical, education 
into disrepute in many communities. / 

There is a decided need for a standardized program, 
national in scope, based on the needs of the child and 
adaptable to all types of conditions, with careful differ- 


T= professional responsibilities of the physical edu- 


entiation made between systematic class instruction and 
recreational participation. This program is now ip 
process of formulation by the College Physical Educa. 
tion Association. Until this is completed, however, it 
is necessary for the individual teacher to handle the 
situation as best he can for his own community and 
school. 


erg is too limited to go into a detailed analysis of 
all the professional functions of the teacher, but in 
the following paragraphs there will be pointed out some 
of the major responsibilities which the physical educa- 
tion teacher should be prepared to assume. They are 
arranged under the five main division headings men- 
tioned above. 


Objectives The teacher should be prepared to in- 
terpret his program: 


First: in terms of the seven cardinal principles of 
education. 


Second: in terms of a set of general objectives sus- 
ceptible of actual measurement in terms of contribution 
to general child development. 


Third: in terms of sets of specific objectives for each 
of the several school levels. 


Fourth: in terms of specific objectives formulated for 
each of the various activities or subjects included in the 


curriculum of physical education for a given school 
level, or grade. 


‘Fifth: in terms of general principles of integration 
with other subjects in the school curriculum. 


The Curriculum or Program Content.—The teacher 
should be able: 


First: to formulate a set of criteria by which to meas- 
ure or evaluate activities for his school division. 


Second: to evaluate each activity, in terms of these 
criteria, as it contributes to the physical, mental, social, 
recreational, and safety needs of the child. 


Third: to select a varied and balanced program of 
activities, distributed among the major fields: aquatics, 
gymnastics, defense, individual sports, team sports, and 
rhythms. 


1Wm. R. LaPorte, ‘Reports of the Curriculum Research Com- 


mittee,” Research Quarterly issues of May 1930, 1932, 1934, 1935; 
March 1931 and 1933; and October 1936. 
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Fourth: to assign these intelligently to appropriate 
school levels. 

Fifth: to establish a basic or core program with suit- 
able electives according to interests and needs. 

Sixth: to determine suitable time allotments for the 
several activities in each school level, according to their 
value or difficulty. 

Seventh: to select the important fundamentals of each 
activity to serve as teaching units. 

Eighth: to give proper weighting to these several 
fundamentals, in proportion to their importance. 

Ninth: to determine appropriate teaching sequence or 
order in which such fundamentals should be presented 
for best learning purposes. 

Tenth: to evolve suitable schedules, including the 
various activities mentioned, based upon a comprehen- 
sive program for all grades, further divided into school 
division programs, grade programs, monthly programs, 
weekly programs, and daily programs. 


Teaching Techniques.—The teacher should be able: 

First: to classify students properly according to native 
ability, essential needs (physical, mental, and social), 
and interests—such classification to serve as a basis for 
assignments to classes. 

Second: to determine the types of activities _" 
for combination in coeducational instruction classes. 

Third: to establish suitable class organization, includ- 
ing provision for mass instruction, group instruction, 
squad instruction, etc. 

Fourth: to select effective instruction techniques, in- 
cluding formal or informal, and part, whole, or combina- 
tion methods, effective motivation devices and achieve- 
ment standards, appropriate disciplinary practices, 
efficient roll call procedures, adequate protective devices 
and regulations to prevent undue accidents, adequate 
emphasis on training for leadership, and a suitable sub- 
stitute for the present lack of textbooks. 


Fifth: to devise satisfactory and simple class record 
forms, with suitable standards for achieving credit. 


Sixth: to evolve satisfactory procedures for the differ- 
ent types of classes, including the normal student, the 
restricted student, and the corrective student, with 
proper adjustments to needs as determined by medical 
examination and supervision. 


Testing Results of Teaching— The teacher should be 
able: 

First: to devise usable forms of objective tests to 
substitute in place of standardized tests that are lacking 
up to date—such tests to include measurement of per- 
formance skill, knowledge of rules, knowledge of team 
or individual strategy, and types of social and mental 
attitudes developed. 

Second: to use such achievement tests as a basis for 
determining a mark or grade in the course, in place of 
the usual undependable and haphazard method of grad- 
ing commonly in use. 


Organization and Administration.— The teacher should 
be able: 
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First: to establish suitable relationships with super- 
visor or principal. 

Second: to administer the program so as to coordinate 
satisfactorily with other programs in the city, county, 
district, state or nation, when such general programs 
become available. 


Third: to maintain friendly and cooperative adjust- 
ments within the department where there is more than 
one teacher, in such matters as division of responsibility, 
maintaining general regulations, coordinating programs, 
etc. 

Fourth: to maintain friendly contacts with students, 
gain their confidence and respect, and yet hold them to 
the necessary minimum regulations. 

Fifth: to administer and supervise the entire plant 
and equipment, including office areas, locker rooms, 
showers, gymnasiums, swimming pools, athletic fields, 
handball courts, and tennis courts; maintaining ade- 
quate janitor service, general maintenance and repair, 
frequent inspection of equipment, proper assignment of 
equipment to boys’ and girls’ divisions, different types 
of classes, intramural sports, inter-school athletics, and 
evening use—including adequate sanitation and upkeep 
of all the various units. 

Sixth: to establish suitable office procedures and regu- 
lations for office personnel, secretaries, clerks, and stu- 
dent help; formulating and administering the budget, 
with proper handling of orders, requisitions, and vouch- 
ers; making annual or semi-annual inventories and if 
necessary more frequent check-ups on equipment; main- 
taining regular reports on all divisions of the work, 
daily, weekly, monthly, and by semesters and years, in- 
cluding an annual department report to the principal or 
administrator; establishing and enforcing satisfactory 
departmental policies; maintaining proper records of all 
students enrolled, on permanent forms; keeping a check 
on expendable supplies with necessary orders for new 
supplies when needed; devising safe and certain meth- 
ods of issuing supplies, balls, bats, towels, suits, etc., 
with effective devices for insuring their return; securing 
proper and frequent laundering of all suits and towels. 

Seventh: to administer an effective health service pro- 
gram including, if possible, a doctor and nurse and regu- 
lar examination for all students, necessary follow-ups 
and contact with homes, supervision of corrective pro- 
grams; administering necessary first aid and emergency 
treatment; maintaining adequate sanitation of school 
buildings and premises through a coordinating health 
council. 

Eighth: to administer a comprehensive intramural 
program for all students, men and women, with a wide 
variety of activity offerings and appropriate classifica- 
tion of all students for competition on an age, grade, 
height, weight, or other suitable basis; formulating satis- 
factory clubs as a basis for such competition, with suit- 
able managerial systems and appropriate schedules for 
activities during recess, noon, and after-school periods; 
conducting tournaments of all kinds, including round- 
robin, elimination, consolation, and perpetual, in addi- 

(Continued on Page 593) 
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International Dance 
Festival, Berlin 
1936 


By 


DR. ARTUR MICHEL 


preceded the XI Olympiad. Although several big 

countries of Western Europe and the United States 
did not compete, the picture of the performances was 
extremely diversified. Theater dancers, theater dance 
groups, dance schools, and amateur dance groups ap- 
peared. The interest of the spectators was especially 
excited by different folk dance groups which had come 
from Germany and several southeastern European coun- 
tries. The Jury (presiding director: Rudolph von Laban) 
did not consider it possible to judge all these presenta- 
tions of so different character from a central aspect. So 
on the closing day prizes were not distributed, but the 
most remarkable performers received documents of 
honor, and the others papers of remembrance and gifts. 


The competing countries were represented in very 
different ways. One country sent a dance school, a second 
country a theater group, the third some solo dancers, 
the fourth a folk dance group, the fifth an amateur group 
and solo dancers, etc. So it happened that the selection 
of the performers was rather casual. By no means could 
the European portion be considered characteristic of the 
situation of the European dance at the present time. 
The pure ballet, for instance, was represented only by 
a very small number of dancers, among them one dancer 
who was distinguished by her satisfying performance, 


l" BERLIN an “International Dance Tournament” 





—Enkelmann Photo, Berlin 
Ziuta Buczynska (Poland) presents “Working Woman” 


can develop a new style by combining existing ones: 
classical ballet, Russian dance, dance movements of the 
American Indians, and modern gestures are shown, at 
one moment reminiscent of Duncan, at another of the 
last ballets of Diaghileff. I am sorry to say that such 
a combination of practices could not excite a deep and 
convincing impression. 

The appearance of the folk dance groups became one 
of the most important events of the “Dance Tourna- 
ment.” The admiring spectators became acquainted with 
the excellent gifts for dancing of certain European na- 
tions which very few people had known before. At the 
same time the spectators could observe how differently 





the Polish dancer Olga Slaw- 
ska. She has an _ attractive 
talent and has studied dili- 
gently in order to be able to 
present the typical ballet evo- 
lutions. Most of the dancers 
and dance groups seen were 
trying to adapt the technique 
of the ballet to the tendencies 
of modern dance. The dance 
school Ruskaja of Milan, Italy, 
is a typical example. This 
school tries to connect the 
ballet style with the style of 
Isadora Duncan. There was 
also an American group, that 
of Boris Volkoff of Toronto 
(Canada), who believes he 


Dr. Artur Michel, who has contributed 
this review of the International Dance 
Festival held in Berlin the last two weeks 
of July, 1936, was, before the present 
regime, Germany’s most outstanding 
critic of the dance. He has written ex- 
tensively on dance for numerous Euro- 
pean newspapers and dance publications. 
He contributed an important essay on 
the history and development of the mod- 
ern German dance to the recent book, 
Modern Dance. Dr. Michel understands 
the dance as perhaps no other contempo- 
rary critic does. His research, study, and 
experience in it is extensive. 


VIRGINIA STEWART 


the various peoples among 
whom are included the Bul- 
garians, the Croats, the Ser- 
vians, the Roumanians, and 
the Hungarians—compose and 
execute their dances; and, last, 
there was a possibility of com- 
paring the dances of south- 
eastern European peoples with 
South German dance customs. 
The Bulgarians, for instance, 
accomplish their dances almost 
without any complicated fig- 
ures. They dance nearly always 
in one long row or in circles, 
all connected with each other, 
hand in hand or arm in arm. 
Sometimes they put their 
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hands on the shoulders or at the waists of their neighbor 
dancers. But they have an endless number of various 
kinds of steps, which for the most part are inconceivably 
difficult. Since these dances are practiced from child- 
hood they are accomplished with ease. Slow and fast, 
heavy and light, treading, hopping, springing, stamping 
and gliding, the foot rhythms change again and again. 
Every dance connects different foot rhythms, every dance 
alters measure and tempo, and so every dance has a 
new and original appearance. 

The Croats dance with the same lively temperament 
as the Bulgarians. Their foot rhythms are not so compli- 
cated and their measures are not so difficult as those of 
the Bulgarians, but the supply of foot patterns seems 
to be inexhaustible. The national individuality of the 
dances is modified not only by steps but also by more 
varied figures of the different dances. The South German 
folk dancers show the best accomplishment in the way 
of remodeling a group movement again and again. The 
German as well as the southeastern European groups 
present the suite of figures with a great dignity and 
ceremonial earnestness. So it is perceptible that all those 
dances are Closely related to the rites of primitive cults 
and that the folk dancers of today have not forgotten 
the primitive ceremonial character of dancing. 

The theater dancers in the countries of southeastern 
Europe are favored by fortune in that they grow up 
amid the world of folk dances. In addition, young 
dancers study ballet in their own country, or in Vienna 
or Paris. Nevertheless, they have a firm grasp of their 
country’s dances, and therein they find a source of 
strength and renewal. The ballet of the National Theater 
in Zagreb (the capital of the Croatic part of Jugo- 
slavia) performed a dance pantomime, which was com- 
posed entirely of National dances, stylized for the stage. 
The primitive beauty of these dances, however, was 
strong enough to delight the public. 

As a result of the close relationship preserved between 
the stage dance and folk dance in Jugoslavia, several 
excellent solo dancers won glory for the Jugoslavian 
dance. The Servian, Mascha Arsenjew, and the Croat’s 
Nevenka Perko and Mercedes Goritz-Pavelic were out- 
standing. A third Croatian dancer, Mia Slavenska, fasci- 
nated the spectators by her unique talent. This young 
dancer, until now entirely unknown, obtained in ballet 
schools of Vienna and Paris an unusually splendid tech- 
nique. At the same time she studied the modern dance 
style with Gertrud Kraus of Vienna. But she lives also 
in the world of her country’s dances. She obtains the 
greatest effect when she composes a dance only of folk 
dance motives, giving them her cultivated talent. In 
other dances she succeeds in overcoming with her strong 
temperament the contrast between the different styles of 
ballet, modern dance, and folk dance. She is indebted 
to the study of modern dance for the diversified art of 
arm gesture. It is the play of her arms which gives to 
her ballet dances sometimes a touching charm, some- 
times a strong pathos. Although her dancing art is not 
yet sufficiently developed to perform a dramatic figure 
(she is trying to do it with the dance “Salome’’), it may 
be expected that she will reach this goal. 
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The success of only one other young dancer, the 
Polish Ziuta Buczynska, corresponded to the success of 
Mia Slavenska. The Polish dancer as well as the Jugo- 
slavian dancer owes a part of her art to the dance 
tradition of her country. But at the same time Ziuta 
Buczynska has studied consciously modern dance ex- 
pression and dance composition. She has worked in the 
Gunther school and afterwards several years with Georg 
Groke and Ruth Sorel. She showed herself to be capable 
of dancing with a few gestures the hard destiny of a 
working woman or the loneliness of a forlorn child and 
of dancing it in such a way that the audience: was 
strongly affected. A Polish ballet group directed by Felix 
Parnell showed national dances, too, but unfortunately 
with those exaggerations which are popular in many 
theaters and music halls. Only during one comical panto- 
mime did these exaggerations seem to give a suggestion 
of increase of motion: Servants are rejoicing the death 
of their master, and so is his widow. They all begin to 
dance and by their dancing they raise their master from 
the dead. His sudden resurrection, expressed by an ab- 
rupt shooting-upward movement of the body, his furious 
jumps, his enormous dancing strides compel the domes- 
tics to follow him into a whirl that develops into a 
magnificent stamping and springing dance, the “Oberek.” 

Besides Ziuta Buczynska, none of the younger dis- 
ciples of German Dancing competed in the “Dance 
Tournament.” Only Erika Lindner, the best of younger 
Berlin Opera dancers, was seen during a dance-evening 
of the “Berliner Staatsoper.” Also the group of the 
‘“Deutsches Opernhaus” presented a dance, showing that 
at present it is cultivating entirely the ballet style. 

The modern German dance was represented by two 
solo-dancers already famous, and by two dancing groups. 
Palucca and Harald Kreutzberg introduced themselves 
to the international spectators with some of their most 
beautiful dances. The dance group of Mary Wigman 
performed a selection of group dances from the last two 
seasons (Dances of Women, Dance Songs); Mary Wig- 
man herself added to her program several solo dances. 
Also the dance group of the Gunther school directed by 
Maja Lex showed a part of their two last dance suites. 
The work of Lotte Wernicke, a pupil of Mary Wigman, 
should be mentioned; she is endeavoring to educate pro- 
fessional working men and women to simple dance ex- 
pression. With some parts of her symphonically com- 
posed dance chorus work, “Geburt der Arbeit’ (Birth 
of Work) she won a good success. 

Last, the Hindu group of the dancer Menaka was 
applauded with great enthusiasm. This dancer of an old 
gentle Hindu family wants to revive the ancient, mytho- 
logical dances of her country. She has studied these 
dances with temple dancers and in ancient books. In 
reviving dances of the past, modern people are apt to 
alter thought and style. But the tradition of the temple 
dancers obviously has kept much of the individuality 
and greatness of the old sacred dances of India. Dances 
are preserved here, in which the art of the softest, the 
most narrow, and the slowest motions is developed in a 
way that every stronger, swifter, and broader motion 

(Continued on Page 595) 
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HE important relationship of physi- 
Character cal education to character has been 
Throu gh evident to educators from time imme- 
Physical morial. Plato in his Republic discusses 
Education 


the effect of sports on habits of the soul, 
and Aristotle in his Dialogues states that “the results of 
a good physical education are not limited to the body 
alone, but they extend even to the soul itself.” And so 
on down through the ages, the voices of Quintilian, 
Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Froebel, Hall, Dewey, and 
others carry the same pronouncement. _ 

First of all, physical education definitely affects char- 
acter through health. As Rousseau once remarked, “The 
weaker the body the more it commands; the stronger it 
is the better it obeys.” Certainly the buoyant, healthful 
personality is the one willing to tackle life with a zest, to 
face odds, to act with confidence and cheerful coopera- 
tiveness. Contrarily, it is the sick, dispirited person who 
is apt to magnify trifles, to shirk responsibilities, to pro- 
crastinate, to avoid his fellows, and, in general, to remove 
himself from the swing of life. Health, then, is a factor 
in character formation of the normal and desired type. 

In a second way, physical education contributes by 
keeping children and youth busily engaged in engrossing 
activity. Minds cannot be in two places at one time any 
more than bodies, and so children at wholesome play are 
exercising both their muscles and their minds healthfully. 
It stands to reason that this directed activity is a potent 
factor in the character development of children. The group 
activities of the playground, the camp, the scout pro- 
gram, use up the time and the energy of the boy and 
girl that otherwise might be directed into destructive and 
unlawful pursuits. It is a sociological fact that the great- 
est proportion of delinquency is found in those areas of 
the city that do not have supervised playgrounds. 

We can agree, therefore, upon these two concrete con- 
tributions to character. Health is one. The preventive 
aspect of keeping children busy and contented in health- 
ful, wholesome, and cooperative activity is another. The 
third aspect is fully as important, if not more so, than 
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either of the others, but is more difficult to perceive and 
to accomplish. This is the building up of positive 
standards of character. For example, the candidates fo, 
any athletic group, no matter how youthful, soon realize 
that they must train and respect their bodies if they are 
to produce their maximum achievement. Thus is learned 
the lesson of self-abnegation. Then, too, there are stanq. 
ards of sportsmanship well known to the athletic world of 
players and followers, that the contestant must learn to 
follow, if he is to be a well-adjusted member of his group, 
The laws of the game are on a small scale the equivalent 
of the laws of society. The experiences of cooperation, 
competition, and that great one of meeting both victory 
and defeat are after all a training in real life. The play 
of children gives situations calling for choice in emer. 
gencies and character is developed by the responses made, 

Along this line, so important to the development of con- 
fident and expressive personality and of group adjust- 
ment, physical education is just beginning to realize its 
potential mental hygiene values. It is becoming more 
and more concerned with each child as an individyal 
problem. . It is helping each child to find some outlet of 
achievement so that he may win acclaim in the eyes of his 
fellows. A constant exposure to failure is bound to de- 
velop feelings of inferiority and the new physical educa- 
tion program is much concerned with preventing such loss 
of self-esteem. Here is an approach to the integration 
of personality of the child in which the parents and class- 
room teachers should work closely with the physical edu- 
cation teacher. He or she, probably more than any other 
teacher in the school, has the opportunity to see the child 
in action—to see him expressing instincts and emotions in 
a joyous abandon which is restrained only by the rules 
of the game and the accepted codes of conduct. 

Unfortunately, when character development is men- 
tioned, we physical educators become almost apologetic 
in making any assertion in behalf of physical education. 
This is just as absurdly extreme as were some of the 
extravagant character-building claims of the athletics of 
an earlier day. Physical education has some definite and 
clear-cut contributions to make to the field of character 
education. Whether preventive or positive, these depend 
in degree on the selection of the program and the leader- 
ship in charge. It is generally agreed by educators that 
behavior is most influenced by activity in which habits 
are formed, self-expression and creative endeavor en- 
couraged, and group adjustments made possible. 

Some of the lack of confidence in making claims for 
character is based on the difficulty of measuring traits 
that are largely intangibles. Nevertheless, in answer, 
physical education is not any different than any other 
field of education in regard to the measurability of char- 
acter changes wrought through its own instrumentality. 

As the final word of this discussion, physical education 
need not lack confidence in making claims for itself in 
the matter of character. Where it should exercise cau- 
tion, however, is in assuming that it is the one special 
agency for this. purpose. This is an assumption which 
has greatly annoyed other educators. Rather, our point 
of view should be that all departments and all activities 
of the school are a contributing factor in influencing the 
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character of the child. In this cooperative endeavor phys- 
ical education has an important and appreciated share. 


NYONE who has the opportunity 
to watch a group of pre-school 
children going about their business will 
experience a feeling of genuine esthetic 
satisfaction in the observation of their 
graceful and unhampered use of their bodies—backs flat 
and heads high as they prance or squat at their absorb- 
ing pursuits. Judgment of an equal number of aduits by 
the same subjective standard of esthetic pleasure will 
give disappointing results. Some are free and unself- 
conscious in their movements, poised and beautiful in 
bearing. More are stiff or slouched or jerky or sloppy. 
They bulge or sag; they do strange things with their hips 
and shoulders; they clump or shuffle, a sorry sight to 
see. Somewhere along the way they have lost something 
which seems a part of their natural heritage—the thing 
which physical educators argue about and try to stand- 
ardize under the general term “good posture,” though it 
is no more amenable to standardization than, for exam- 
ple, the ability to write beautiful prose. 

Perhaps this is an answer to the why of posture. Even 
though its effect on health and physical skill has never 
been satisfactorily proved, even though it may seem to 
bear little or no relation to character or personality or 
vocational success or the Seven Cardinal Principles, may 
not its justification be in the pleasure that physical beau- 
ty gives the onlooker, and in the resultant satisfaction to 
the individual? Considering the graceful poise and use 
of the body in daily life as a work of art rather than 
solely as a health habit may force us to change our 
methods and emphasis; it would undoubtedly change our 
posture standards from the all too frequently advocated 
military bearing to one more closely related to the dy- 
namic beauty.of dancing and sculpture. Some physical 
educators are already working in this direction. It may 
be that in this way the question of posture can to some 
extent be answered, so that it may still justifiably be 
considered as a desirable objective of our program; not 
good posture as such, any more than good health as such 
is an objective, but good posture for the sake of beauty 
of line and movement, as a dynamic objective and out- 
come of the best physical education. 


An Answer 
to Posture 


| state associations have always 


Cooperation given valuable assistance to the 
with State American Physical Education Associa- 
Associations tion in promoting national memberships 


in their constituency, and in supporting 
the District and National conventions. The officers of 
the American Physical Education Association are grate- 
ful for this loyal support, and have been giving consider- 
ation to plans for a membership campaign which would 
bring increased financial support to the state as well as 
the national organization, and which would also lessen 
the expense of professional affiliation for our members. 
In the effort to accomplish these objectives, it has been 
decided that this year the A.P.E.A. will try the experi- 
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ment of paying the state associations a commission on 
new national memberships within its borders. President 
Moorhead has written the officers of the state associa- 
tions, outlining the details of the plan. 

The Association this past June reached a total of over 
7,500 members, the highest so far in its history; and 
with the impetus of this new opportunity for the state 
associations to carry on aggressive promotion efforts this 
fall at their state meetings, it is hoped that the present 
school year will be the banner year for our membership. 

The success of this plan, and the assurance of its con- 
tinuance in succeeding years, will depend upon whether 
this expected substantial increase in the membership of 
the A.P.E.A. is realized. It is urgent that each state asso- 
ciation interested in the outcome of this innovation shall 
do everything in its power to enroll the physical educa- 
tors in the state as members of the National Association. 
If through this cooperation the desired increase is secured, 
it will result in a stronger state and national influence 
for the benefit of our profession, and will also serve the 
valuable purpose of permitting the A.P.E.A. to increase 
its service to local groups and individual teachers in their 
work for improved physical education programs. 


= publications of the American 


For Physical Education Association are 
Mutual financed through two media: the sub- 
Benefit scriptions paid by our members, and 


the income from advertisers in the JouR- 
NAL OF HEALTH AND PHysIcAL EpucaTIoN. The neces- 
sity for maintaining the publication of such periodicals is 
recognized by the profession; they provide the means of 
pooling experiences and ideas, of keeping abreast of mod- 
ern developments, of strengthening professional morale. 

Our advertisers have as a primary objective in using 
the JoURNAL the pecuniary return from the sale of their 
products, either directly or indirectly, to our profession. 
This statement does not minimize the professional inter- 
est which many have demonstrated. From their stand- 
point, however, the fundamental reason for continuing 
to send advertising copy to us is the tangible profit from 
sales, and also any evidence of interest aroused by their 
advertising in the way of requests for catalogs or free 
materials. The Association, in turn, uses advertising rev- 
enues for the advancement of physical education. 

It is to the decided advantage of the membership, 
therefore, to let advertisers know that you as readers of 
the JouRNAL are buying their products. While many of 
you undoubtedly use, and have used our. advertiser’s 
products for years, you may never have mentioned to 
them that you read and appreciate their announcements 
in the JouRNAL columns. We suggest, therefore, that 
when you are recommending or buying supplies or serv- 
ices, you give advertisers a tangible result of the suc- 
cess of their advertising. It is also hoped that full 
consideration will be given to those advertising firms 
whom you do not patronize at present. So, with the best 
interests of your Association and the JOURNAL in mind, 
“Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
when writing advertisers.” 
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Activity and Mental Hygiene Problems 


definite value to the men- 

tally ill must seek to re- 
store to them such _ response 
habits as will mark the begin- 
ning of their return from a 
world of illusion to a world of reality.' The essential thing 
to be stressed is the re-establishment of abilities and 
habits which have become lost due to mental disorders. 

Play which goes back to old foundations, established 
in childhood, is pne of the best agents for the restoration 
of response habits and for the re-socialization and re- 
education of the dissociated personality. A child learns 
self-expression and develops personality not through 
rationalization, but through physical activity. If physical 
activity is our original means of developing response 
habits, may we not wisely look to it as an ally in the 
restoration of those response habits which have become 
confused or lost? 

During this age of high tension, when the world moves 
ahead so fast that man seems unable to keep pace with 
its material civilization, the value of physical resistance 
to strains and drains seems to have forced itself upon us. 
Physical activity is being considered as a serious matter 
instead of a foolish waste of time. Physical inactivity has 
placed a dangerous strain upon mental equilibrium and 
physical fitness. 

By paying special attention to the body and developing 
its motor possibilities so that a progressive neuro- 
muscular program is created, physical education can be 
of great service in the development of a- well-balanced 
organism, physically and mentally. 

Terhune’ goes so far as to say that those people who 
are physically handicapped through lack of strength are 
also psychically at a disadvantage due to their inability 
to take part in a great many interests of their associates. 
Many of our so called “behavior problems” are in reality 
problems of weakness and fatigue. 

Professor Latarjet® made an interesting experiment at 
a girls’ school in Lyons. He took the most puny and re- 
tarded pupils and placed them in a special class. In this 
class two of the usual six hours given over to intellectual 
work were omitted. These two hours were spent in phys- 
ical education and games. At the end of three months he 
noticed ‘“‘not only an improvement in the child’s physique, 


Pisin activity to be of 


1R. K. Atkinson. Physical Exercise and Games as Occupational 
Therapy, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1923, pp. 1-11. 
2“The Relation of Physical Education and Personal Adjustment,” 


JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND PuysicAt EpucaTIon, September, 1932, 
20-21, 61-63. 


3 “Physical Education, Athletics,.and Mental Hygiene,” JourNAL 
oF HEALTH AND PuysicaLt EpucaTIon, November, 1932, 26. 


By 


MARGARET POWELL 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas 


a curve of normal growth, but 
also a surprising intellectual 
progress; improvement of at. 
tention and memory; apparent 
and moreover surprising im. 
provement but to be explained 
by the neuro-muscular improvement, in writing and 
drawing; and finally an improvement in character.” 

If two hours of physical activity can cause such helpful 
changes in children, it must also have its value for those 
unfortunates who have either never advanced mentally 
beyond their infantile ways or who through some illness 
have reverted back to them. Dr. Marsh* believes mental 
illness to be a social disease caused by the crowd. I can 
think of no better agent to attack this social incapacity 
than play, since it attacks the very basis of the malady 
and offers an effective means with which to stimulate the 
re-socializing process. 

One of the greatest problems of the psychiatrist is the 
conditioning of the patient’s emotional life in his social 
relationships. The many responses created by active 
games and group play produce powerful stimuli for social 
and group consciousness and for the freeing of pent-up 
emotions. Through this active program of games, feelings 
that often lead to emotional upsets find expression in 
accomplishment and doing. Instead of broken dishes and 
furniture, we have broken scores and records. 

Psychologists seem agreed that the most normal and 
common type of sublimation for pent-up emotion is 
through physical exercise. Mr. Atkinson says: 

It is infinitely better that this should come through play 
and games, which can readily be brought up to a socializing 


value, rather than through tantrums, which even if relatively 
harmless, are at best purely individualistic.® 


Instead of allowing the patient to stand in open opposi- 
tion to society, play gradually leads him into more re- 
sponsible relationships with it, so that he can learn 
something of himself, and help in the reintegration of 
his own personality.® 

Pierre de Coubertin, President of the International 
Olympics Committee of 1920, emphasized the value of 
athletics for emotional catharsis. “They sooth irritation, 
destroy ill temper, and send in a wholesome direction the 


tumultuous forces by applying them to some purposeful 
end.””* 


+L. C. Marsh. “Group Treatment of the Psychoses by the Psycho- 
logical Equivalents of the Revival,’ Mental Hygiene, XV, 328. 

5 op. cit., p. 8. 

6 J. E, Davis. “The Resocializing Effects of a Highly Diversified 
.Program of Physical Education for the Mentally Ill,” Research Quar- 
terly, III: 4 (Dec., 1932), 58-74. 

7W. B. Terhune. op. cit., p. 21. 
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Every violent emotion has a direct reaction upon both 
the voluntary and involuntary motor system. In extreme 
anger or long-drawn-out fear, we often lose control of 
both mental and physical responses. Our shell-shocked 
soldiers are examples of this condition. 

Each activity engaged in presents a “hope-fear”’ situa- 
tions We hope for success and fear failure. Each time a 
person enters such a situation and defeats failure, he 
gains new courage and enthusiasm for the next challenge 
that comes to him. The hope-fear challenge involved in 
play furnishes an excellent basis for the re-education of 
the apprehensive individual. Games inculcate a love of 
adventure which can be used most successfully in dis- 
persing fear. People who are given an opportunity to take 
part in vitally interesting but slightly dangerous sports, 
such as skiing and skating, usually build up courage and 
confidence that replace fear. It is the apprehensive 
type without an opportunity to learn the value of self- 
confidence that furnishes many of the patients suffering 
from an anxiety neurosis. 


NE of the surprising things about the mentally ill 
O is their normal conduct and exhibition of desirable 
responses when engaged in play. Play situations seem to 
call forth normal responses and habits established during 
childhood which are not appealed to in daily life and 


' work. Davis” found that in play activities, attention was 


actively and easily maintained, the volitional sphere was 
often stimulated to an unusual degree and the affective 
tone was aroused in a surprising exercise of emotional 
acts and inhibitions. The fundamental thing to be stressed 
is personality, not intellectual capacity. ‘““This one class 
seems beyond the control of intellectual educators and 
largely closed to their influence.’’'® Once the patient has 
habits and responses restored to a near approach of 
normal he may be influenced by the intellectual educator, 
but not until then. : 

Physical activity, to be of service to the physiother- 
apist, must create a feeling of joy, and appeal to the 
wants of the patient. Where we enter into an activity 
with an inner drive, attention is centered and we have 
integration of body and mind. Joy indicates integration, 
normality, and absence of conflict.’? 

The capacity of the patient for adjustment must be 
studied and the games presented accordingly. Davis'* be- 
lieves that a fair amount of capacity is present in every 
person, but, owing to lack of motivation, it does not 
develop. We must know the early play interests of the 
psychotic patient in order to motivate his activity. Many 
subnormal people, when given a rational physical educa- 
tion program within their bounds, are later able to take 
up an intellectual education which until then was beyond 
their grasp. Games, in order to reach the patient’s field 


8 J. B. Nash. Camp Fire Talks, New York: Campfire Publishing Co. 

% op. cit., p. 58, 

10 Harry A. Best. “A Comparison of the Educational Treatment of 
- Deaf, the Blind, and the Feeble-Minded,” A.J. of Soc., XXXV, 
02. 

11 J, B. Nash. Principles of Physical Education, New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 1932. 

12 Davis, op. cit. 
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of attention, must be kept simple and produce unified 
impressions. They must also appeal to the primary per- 
formances which James'® calls the reflex, emotional, and 
instinctive acts. Many times a patient is not inducted 
into suitable forms of exercise because an attempt is made 
to establish voluntary movements as primary perform- 
ances. 

Davis'' gives an interesting account of the value of 
primary performances in inducting a manic-depressive 
patient into volleyball. The manic depressive described 
his own reaction to physical activity. He said that at first 
he was fearful and repulsed with the idea of playing 
volleyball. He was unable to focus his attention upon it 
and did not want the responsibility of being a team 
member. However, when he began to play and the ball . 
was served to him, he said he just naturally followed it 
without conscious effort and could almost feel himself 
being carried away in a normal involuntary exercise: 
Hitting and catching came to him automatically and 
required little conscious effort. After experiencing this 
stage of primary performance and learning the game, he 
became capable of voluntary action that expressed itself 
in a scientific study and play of the game. 

One of the most appealing activities that can be of- 
fered mental patients is rhythm. A study made of patients 
who refused to enter any activity revealed that when any 
response was obtained it was usually in some form of 
rhythm, a nodding of the head or tapping of the foot. 
Most of the games of childhood are based on rhythm and 
imitation. In using old familiar folk songs and games, 
emotional responses are called forth as a result of past 
experiences. Group singing welds individuals into a group. 
By careful induction into simple rhythmic games or play, 
many patients can gradually be led into more skilled ac- 
tivities. No educator can well neglect the socializing value 
of music and rhythm. 

There is a saying, “Once a praecox, always a prae- 
cox.”! It is, however, not uncommon for a case diagnosed 
as such to become normal.'® Since the disease is essen- 
tially a regressive one, the best method of treatment is 
the focusing of the patient’s mental energy and interest 
upon present situations. Atkinson’’ believes that we are 
justified, especially in the early stages of the disease, in 
looking to such activities as singing, dancing, and noisy 
games for curative values. The “shut-in” personality finds 
emotional release and sublimation of real or imaginary 
inhibitions in such activities. 

The dementia praecox case offers a serious problem be- 
cause his infantile mechanisms have become reanimated 
and he finds happiness and content in his own world of 
phantasy. He no longer wishes to associate himself with 
a world of reality which offers him failure and disappoint- 
ment. Handcraft and creative work offer this type effec- 
tive employment of the imagination which is of high 


13 Principles of Psychology, New York: Holt & Co., 1890. II, 486. 
14 op cit., p. 65. 


15 R. C, Fagley. “Value of Occupational Therapy in Treatment of 
Mental Cases,” J. Bone & Joint Surg., XIII, 29, pp. 1-97. 


16 bid. 
17 op. cit., pp, 1-11. 
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social and personal value.’* Success seems to create an 
interest in reality. All people like to do the thing they 
can do well. 

The dementia paralytica type, usually having dis- 
coordinated motor form, have been known through syste- 
matic exercise to become so organized as to carry out 
orderly movements. Calisthenics play an important part 
in the re-education of motor mechanisms. In this type of 
exercise, the patients are placed on lines or spots. Verbal 
or demonstrated exercises are given to those who are able 
to follow. The ones not able to follow are given assistance 
by the more advanced members of the class. When the 
exercise “arms, swing!” or “trunks forward bend!” is 
called, the assistant takes the patient’s arms and moves 
them or bends the trunk forward for him. Often the 
motor inhibitions are broken down and the person be- 
comes capable of performing detailed executions un- 
assisted. In a bowling tournament between dementia 
praecox, manic-depressive, and dementia paralytica 
groups, 50 percent of the last group won either first or 
second place.’® 

The treatment necessary for the manic-depressive type 
demands tact and sympathy, plus resourcefulness. Dur- 
ing periods of restlessness or extreme activity, vigorous 
games have proved to be most successful in dissipating 
tension and in helping the patient to find adequate ex- 
pression through accomplishment. During depressive 
periods, the patient does not feel capable of exertion and 
should not be forced into it. Quiet games or rhythms 
help him at this period of his illness, direct his attention 
away from himself, and draw him back into a normal 
emotional state. 

Esther Richards” says that play is our greatest ally 
in helping the personality that has become ingrowing, to 
become outgrowing in its interests, desires, and responses. 
Group games create enthusiasm and interests that leave 
no time for introspection. The introvert learns many 
responses in games that will carry over to other situations 
and help him project his attention beyond himself. 

Many psychiatrists prescribe physical activity not so 
much for improving the patient’s general health as for the 
effect it has upon deflecting the patient’s attention from 
himself. It serves as a bridge which helps him cross over 
from his own subjective attitude to a more objective 
technique of learning by supplying new interests and 
incentives.** 

Perhaps the most difficult type to interest in physical 
activity is the neurasthenic. This type of patient is lack- 
ing in normal muscular control and is easily fatigued. 
He brings te every movement, mechanical or new, the 
same amount of attention. “He is forever an apprentice 
who works and strains.’’*? Scientists declare that reflex 
movements of these people are usually normal but that 


i8 J. E. Rogers. The Child and Play, New York: The Century Co., 
1932. 

19 J. E. Davis. op. cit., p. 72. 

20 “Mental Hygiene Aspects of Physical Education,” JOURNAL OF 
HEALTH AND Puysicat Epucation, I: 1 (Sept., 1930), 7-11. 

21 W, B. Terhune. op. cit., p. 20. 

22 A. Latarjet. op. cit., p. 26. 
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their automatic and voluntary movements are disturbed 
Since automatic movements are those which had their 
beginning in voluntary movement but which occur now 
without conscious effort, they are of importance to this 
group of mentally ill. 

Training in games constantly gives the participants 
new automatisms, and seems to re-awaken functions that 
have fallen into disuse. When undue attention is calleq 
to some act that we have been performing automatically 
it is almost sure to become less coordinated. Conscious. 
ness seems to inhibit natural automatic action. Throy 
repeated efforts in games and play, movements that were 
at first hard to acquire became integrated. Thus the 
movement that was voluntary at first becomes automatic, 
the psychic attention is freed to be applied to some new 
object, and sustained mental effort is relieved. In addj- 
tion to the freeing of the psychic attention through creat. 
ing new automatisms, games increase physical power, and 
help in decreasing feelings of asthenia. 

Qualities acquired through motor excitation may be 
transferred to the mental field. Davis says: “There is a 
strong basis for the belief that a particular distraction 
overcome by a particular stimulus for the accomplish- 
ment of a desired end helps to develop the ability to over- 
come another situation in which the same distraction is 
present.”?* 

Physical education, then, through providing situations 
that are simple enough to enter the patient’s attentive 
field, has many advantages to offer the mental hygienist 
since the re-socializing qualities which are learned 
through it are transferable to other fields of life. 
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First Aid in Fencing 


By 
FREDERICA BERNHARD 


Associate in Physical Education for Women 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


teach fencing when you are really unprepared for the task. 
Perhaps you have had several semesters of fencing in your 
undergraduate work; but possibly you have not had the years of in- 
struction and practice that go to the making of a master foilsman. 
You may be assigned to teach it as a minor sport. Perhaps your 
students have seen swordplay or read of it, and ask for a class. Or you 
may be eager to arouse enthusiasm for the art of fencing in others and 


Q S AN instructor in physical education you may be called on to 


start a class of your own. 


You realize it is your duty to see that beginners are well-grounded 
in the fundamentals. And to that end you study your own notes, con- 
tinue taking lessons from a good fencing coach in order to improve 


constantly your own skill, and seek suggestions to help 
you plan your classes. A few timely hints may not be 
amiss. 

With limited time and a large class, concentrate on 
group work for the first term, without entirely omitting 
individual instruction. Include in your first six lessons 
gymnastic exercises which will stretch and strengthen 
certain muscles and develop body control. Stress body 
control from the beginning. 

In the first lesson present the importance of footwork, 
ie., the right angle of the feet, knee bends, and the 
stride leading to the “en garde.” Then give arm work, 
the advance and retreat, the “en garde,” and the lunge. 
Adapt every exercise possible from other gymnasium 
classes to develop and perfect the coordination of foot. 
body, and arm. The size of the class, the aptitude of 
the group, and the speed with which they assimilate 
these all-important fundamentals will determine the 
number of class periods during which they should be 
continued. 

After the fundamental drill, possibly the eighth class 
period, give the students their foils for the first time. 
Now you initiate them into the glamour and formality 
that make fencing a fine art. Their open sesame to its 
etiquette and ceremony is that romantic gesture, the 
salute. The salute, of course, is one’s tribute to the art 
of fencing as well as to an opponent and therefore should 
be executed, never half-heartedly, but with precision and 
vigor indicative of one’s respect for the art and one’s 
skill at it. 

From now on have them begin and end every lesson 
with a buoyant salute. Be sure that every time they 
meet a new opponent in practice drill, every time they 
step on or off the strip, they salute each other. 

Following the salute, teach them to come “en garde” 
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The Salute 


in five counts.’ (See Illustration.) The “appel,” the two 
short stamps with the right foot that may signal to end 
a phrase, or to disconcert the adversary, is another bit 
of formality they can early absorb and enjoy before 
beginning actual foil play. Finally, give them the ras- 
semblement, or return to the preparatory position in 
three counts.” 

All these formalities the class will enjoy, for they 
represent a taste of chivalry found in no other modern 
sport. They bring out the importance of politesse in 
competition. Then, too, the students will use all these 
gestures later in the Grande Salute either at the end of 
the first or at the beginning of the second semester. 

You cannot place too much emphasis on the impor- 
tance of finger work. Students must cultivate a loose 
wrist and strong fingers. Immediate exercises that assist 
in attaining this end are the Indian club swings. If clubs 
are not available, use wands or some other substitute. 
Urge students to take up golf and fishing when they 
can, for both of these sports develop wrist action and 
finger control. 

Students get their first kinesthetic feel of spacing and 


1(1) Starting from the preparatory position, in which the feet 
are at right angles and the shoulders’ quarter turned to the left, face 
to the adversary, the arms straight and slightly out from the body, 
the left palm out, the right extended in the same direction as the 
right foot holding the foil in the right hand, the pummel resting on 
the center of the right wrist, the tip of the foil clearing the floor; 
raise the right arm slightly above the shoulder level, finger nails up. 
(2) Foil held with both hands at arm’s length across body, elbows 
and wrists straight. (3) Bring foil up close to body and extend it 
over head. (4) “En garde” with arms. (5) “En garde” with legs. 

2(1) From ‘en garde” straighten and place the arms diagonally, 
the foil and right arm raised slightly above the shoulder level, the 
left arm slightly lower. (2) The feet return to the preparatory posi- 
tion. (3) Arms down to the preparatory position. 
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“En Garde” in five movements 


timing by working in pairs. Train them to act quickly 
at command. Line A follows the command. Line B does 
the opposite. For instance, if A advances, B retreats, 
and vice versa. Before actual competition the students 
must learn to keep their distance, so that when A lunges 
B comes “en garde” or parries, rather than both lunging 
at the same time. 

Vary this drill occasionally with appropriate games. 
Club Snatch is an excellent game to cultivate this kind of 
reaction, for in this game the two opponents called must 
not try to seize the club at the same time. It also teaches 
the importance of feinting, of quick determined action 
and swift reaction—the rapid change from offensive to 
defensive play. The old game of “Cops and Robbers” or 
“Black and White” is helpful, too. 

The length of time you spend on fundamentals de- 

pends on the keenness of class interest. The important 
thing to remember is that joy of physical activity and 
achievement should be the keynote of each lesson. This 
will depend on your intelligence and ingenuity. You 
must revamp your presentations for each lesson, so that 
the students leave the class reluctantly, so that they are 
eager to practice on their own before and after class, and 
eager for their group instruction. Yet guard against pass- 
ing too quickly to a new thing before those who learn 
slowly have grasped the essentials of what has gone 
before. 
Two simple attacks and parries are all you need for 
the first semester’s work. But before taking up the at- 
tacks, make clear the target. Concentrate on that part 
of the target above the breast line. If the hand is in 
the correct position, anything above that line is the 
object of attack. Therefore, explain the attacks and par- 
ries for the quarte and sixte positions only, and what 
constitutes a good touch. 

Begin with the first simple attack, the straight 
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thrust,* and a parry.’ Be 
sure to emphasize the 
straight arm for all attacks. 
Follow up with the Change 
engagement, the double 
change, and the contre 
parry.” In the drill forma- 
tion use the contre parry 
wherever possible, for it is 
more difficult to master, is 
a better exercise, maintains 
the hand in its original posi- 
tion, gives more stability, 
and prevents a tendency to 
slash. Have your A line at- 


3 Full extension of the arm 
followed by a lunge and made jn 
the line of the engagement. 

4This is a movement made 
with the blade to protect one’s self 
from the attack of an adversary 
e'ther by turning your opponent's 
blade aside or closing your line by 
blocking the opponent’s attack. 

5 “The first is the passing of the 
point under the opponent’s blade 
changing the engagement from one 
high line to the other. The second 

is the succession of two changes of engagements in double time. (The 
double change is an excellent finger exercise.) The contre parry or 
circular parry takes possession of the blade in the line where the 
attack is made, the foil passes under that of the opponent’s, for high 
line attacks, and throws it into the opposite line (the point of the 
blade describing a complete circle).” 


Rassemblement in three movements 
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tack and your B 
line defend in two 
counts.° 

You may carry 
out this drill in the 
form of competition 
of three or more 
successive steps. 
First signal verbally 
for the A’s to attack 
using combinations 
of the advance, 
change engagement 
and straight thrust 
to see how many 
touches they can 
make within a short 
time, preferably a 
minute at first. 
Then stand behind 
the B line and sig- 
nal silently for the 
A’s to use either the 
simple or compound 
attack, ie., a combination of any of the preliminaries 
preceding the attack and the straight thrust itself. B 
must be ready to parry without knowing what to expect. 
And finally, permit the A line to plan and execute its 
own attack to see how many points they can win in a 
minute or two before the B’s become the attackers. 

You may vary this by having the two lines fence in 
and out of a large circle with the inner circles moving 
to the right, after both A’s and B’s have had their 
chance of attack, until it has completed a revolution. 

Introduce the riposte, or return thrust,’ just as soon 
as the class is ready for it. After that, bring in the sec- 
ond simple attack, the disengagement.* Then the A’s 
will have a wider choice of attacks to surprise the B’s in 
drill formation. 

In the last quarter of the semester you should teach 
the students to judge, direct, and score. Knowing how 
to officiate at a bout increases the understanding and 
the pleasure of the spectator at tournaments. It also 
insures an adequate number of officials available for 
tournament play later in the year. 

Stage only controlled bouts at first. Controlled bout- 
ing helps to develop form, prevents those slow at learn- 
ing from being discouraged, and keeps the more ad- 
vanced busy. Have the girls work in groups of three or 
four to keep everyone active. Two girls go on the strip 
to fence, another acts as director and judge on one side, 
and the fourth may serve as judge and scorer on the 
other. ‘ 

The director announces which fencer should attack, to 
prevent both lunging at the same time and to insure 

6 (1) A extends the foil arm and holds. B prepares for a parry. 
On (2) A lunges and B parries with a contre or simple parry. 

7 The riposte is a thrust delivered after the parry, with or without 
the lunge. 

8 This is a combination of a change and thrust, the foil passing 


under that of the opponent with a simultaneous extension of the arm 
and lunge. 





Double line drill formation 
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that the attacks are 
planned and_ the 
defender alive to 
parry and riposte. 
(Hence the name 
“controlled bout.’’) 
If play is allowed 
to become rough, 
the girls may be 
hurt or the foils 
broken. After both 
have had an oppor- 
tunity to attack, 
positions are ro- 
tated so that every 
one has a chance 
to fence, direct, 
judge, and score. 

You may find the 
following game of 
value in preparing 
for regular bouts. 
Students will enjoy 
it, and you will find 
it a help in developing their fecling for, as well as skill 
in, fencing. 

The class should be divided into an even number of 
teams with five (or some other small number) of players 
on a team. Two teams compete against each other, either 
for a given length of time, or for the first five touches 
made. The latter is preferable since a standard bout 
consists of a five-touch score. Points are made by 
touches, according to standard fencing rules with one 
point given for each touch. One bout (between any two 
teams) goes on at a time. Any representative of either 
team may be chosen to meet an opponent from the 
other team. They fence until one makes a touch and 
scores a point for her team. The one touched with- 
draws, and another representative from her team comes 
forward for the next play. A player may remain on the 
strip for not more than two successful touches, and 
then must wait her turn to bout again. 

Students not engaged in fencing on the strip alternate 
as director, judge, or scorer. 

The game brings out group spirit and turns fencing 
from individual effort into team play. It gives enjoyment 
to all, motivates a knowledge of fencing rules, and pro- 
vides practice in directing and judging. 

(Continued on Page 586) 
Club snatch 
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Unusual Forms of Jumping and Vaulting 


GEORGE J. 


By 
ALTMANN 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


strong appeal to boys and girls as well as to youths 

and young men. When these activities are done in 
novel forms, or when swinging and jumping are com- 
bined, they offer a still greater attraction. 

Following are a few forms which have been used suc- 
cessfully with students at Kent State University and 
with children at Kent State Training School. They ap- 
peal not only to the participants but also to the spec- 
tators when presented at demonstrations, exhibitions, 
circuses, and the like. Most of the activities can be 
taught best in squads, with the squad leader instructing, 
and giving assistance. The instructor in charge of the 
entire class should move from squad to squad to give 
suggestions and instructions. 


J sue ap vaulting and swinging activities make a 


Variations of Jumping and Vaulting 
HicH Jump VARIATIONS 


Standing take-off—squat, straddle, scissors, and roll 
jumps. 

With single (one foot) running take-off—squat, strad- 
dle, scissor, leg swing, and roll jumps. Broad-high jumps 
—gradually increase height of crossbar and distance of 
take-off. 

With double (two foot) 
straddle jumps. Dive. 


running take-off—squat, 


WINpDow JuMP AND DIVE 
Leg swing jump or dive through window (opening 
between two standards and upper and lower cross bars 
or ropes). In leg swing jump the take-off is from one 
foot; in the dive from both feet. 


Note: Decreasing the size of the opening increases 
the difficulty of the jump or dive. 


Buck 


(With cross rope on take-off or landing sides) 
Squat, straddle, thief, and headspring vaults. (The 
thief vault is similar to the leg swing jump except 

_that hands are placed on buck at height of vault.) 


VAULTING Box, oR ELEPHANT 


(High parallel bars with mats on top 
and hanging over the sides) 

Use running start and double take-off from spring. 
board. 

Squat, straddle, front, flank, and rear vaults. 

Head and handspring turn-overs. 

Squat and straddle jumps. 

Leg swing jump and thief vault. 

Dive over elephant to shoulders of instructor, or to 
mat (several thicknesses). 

Note: Straddle and head spring vaults and dive may 
be done over a man on hands and knees across top of 
elephant. 


PENDULUM VAULTS 


(Over cross bar or cross rope) 

Starting with a run and jump from the floor. 

Swinging on one or two climbing ropes. 

Swinging on one or two swinging rings. 

Swinging on one or two giant stride ladders. 

Note: The swing, using ropes or swinging rings, may 
be started from a stand on a buck, horse, or similar 
piece of apparatus. 


Left: Window Jump; right: Window Dive 
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Upper left: Straddle Vault over Buck (with crossbar on takeoff side); upper right: Straddle Vault over Buck (with crossbar on landing 
side); left center: Handspring over Elephant; right center: Dive over Elephant; lower left: Pendulum Vault (from flying rings); lower 
right: Pendulum Vault or Swing (using one giant stride ladder). 
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PARTNERS 
IN 
PLAY 


Recreation for Young Men and 
Women Together 


Prepared for the National Recreation 
Ass’n 

and National Board, Young Women’s 
Christian Ass’n 


By Mary J. BREEN 


Tus stimulating book, originally issued 
in paper covers, is written primarily 
for recreation leaders of young people 
between the ages of 12 and 30, on play- 
grounds, in community centers, and all 
places where young people can play to- 
gether. The popular demand for this 
book quickly sold out the first edition, 
and this new one, with revisions, is is- 
sued in cloth so that it will be in per- 
manent form. 

Describing activities for parties and so- 
cials, hiking and outdoor programs, arts 
and crafts, music and drama, discussion 
groups and study clubs, it answers the 
important question of “What recrea- 
tional activities can young men and 
young women enjoy together?” 

A real partnership in play can be ob- 
tained and this valuable book points 
the way. 


12mo. Cloth $1.00 


books including those published this year. 
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PLAYGROUNDS 
Their Administration 
And Operation 


Prepared for The National Recreation 
Association 


Edited by Grorce D. BUTLER 


RELATIVELY little has been written con- 
cerning methods and problems of play- 
ground administration and _ operation 
and this new book will be welcomed by 
all interested in play and recreation. It 
is designed and prepared to fill the 
needs and interests of three groups. 

1. To help playground authorities work 
out a satisfactory plan of operation and 
maintain an effective standard of serv- 
ice. 

2. To help the worker on the individual 
playground and finally 

3. For use as a college textbook for 
playground courses. 

The author has presented the subject 
under five main heads. 

1. The Playground Plant—the place on 
which the play program is carried on. 
2. Leadership—without competent lead- 
ers the playground will not serve its 
purpose. 3. Activities and Programs— 
methods of organization and conduct. 
4. Administrative Problems—the detail 
and functioning of the department in 
charge. 5. Problems of Operation—as it 
relates to the people served by the 
playground. 


8vo. Cloth $3.00 


| For Every School and College 





ADVENTURES 
IN 
RECREATION 


Prepared for The National Recreation 
Association 


By WEAVER W. PANGBURN 
Foreword by Joun H. FINiey 


THIs is an exciting book. Prepared 
particularly for Junior and Senior High 
School students, it opens up the ad- 
venturous field of recreation. Growing 
up in a society that displays a bewilder- 
ing array of devices for spending time 
and energy, young people will welcome 
this vital information on what the 
community can offer in leisure activities. 
Recreation is adventure because it is 
the means of “re-creating” one’s daily 
life. Creative living can be attained 
through recreation and this new book 
will aid materially in achieving that 
goal. 


This book is admirably suited for use 
as a text or for collateral reading in 
Junior and Senior High School courses 
in social sciences, physical education, 
civics and allied subjects. 


12mo. Cloth $ .72 


Send for a copy now so that you will have the latest information 


on books pertaining to Health, Physical Education, Sports, Recreation, Dancing, Etc. 


[i New Edition of our Complete Illustrated Catalogue is now ready. It includes full descriptions of all is | 
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- The Barnes Workbooks 7 
—— on 
- Health and Physical Education 





Just Published! Just Published! 
A Health Education Workbook A Physical Education Workbook 
by KATHLEEN W. WoorTeN, M.A. by Jackson R. SHarman, Ph.D. 
For courses in teaching Health Education. $1.50 For teacher training courses 


in Physical Education. $1.00 


Health Workbook For College Freshmen 


by KATHLEEN W. Wootten, M.A. 
A personalized textbook for college freshmen. 15th Thousand. $1.50 





A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, Publishers 
67 West 44th Street 
New York, N.Y. 
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cal Education Association last year, Dr. H. C. 

Carlson, Coach of Basketball at the University 
of Pittsburgh, speaking on methods in teaching basket- 
ball skills, dwelt at length upon certain fundamentals in 
basketball and methods of teaching these fundamentals. 
Briefly, these were as follows: the footwork involved in 
stops and pivots, catching and passing the ball, cutting, 
dribbling, and shooting. Three short paragraphs were 
devoted to defensive fundamentals. The stress in Dr. 
Carlson’s article was almost completely upon offensive 


AN THE Pittsburgh meeting of the American Physi- 


maneuvers. 

This, it seems to 
me, is typical of the 
basketball coaching 
mind of today. Coaches 
today are thinking in 
terms of offense, talk- 
ing in terms of offense, 
and coaching in terms 
of offense. 

Five years ago I 
asked Dr. Allen of the 
University of Kansas 
what constituted good 
defensive basketball. 


His answer was: 
“Holding the oppo- 
nents in the teens.” 


Today his answer to 
the same question is: 
“Holding the oppo- 
nents in the twenties.” 
Backing up this state- 
ment, a random selec- 
tion of the scores in 
138 college games this 
season shows the win- 
ners averaging 38 
points, and the losers 
averaging 26 points 
per game. . 

Early this year I 
enjoyed the privilege 
of watching the finals 
in the Olympic Bas- 
ketball Tournament in 
New York City. The 
teams playing were 
the champions of their 
respective sections in 


Basketball Coaching Techniques 


LEW ANDREAS 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Action under the basket in the Niagara-Syracuse game. Ed Sonderman, Syracuse 
center (dark shirt nearest basket) using his six feet, six inches to good 
advantage. Niagara won a close battle, 34-30. 









the Olympic play-offs, and included Universal Pictures 
of Hollywood, McPherson Oilers of Chicago, 

University of Washington, Utah State, De Paul Univer. 
sity of Chicago, University of Arkansas, Temple Unj- 
versity of Philadelphia, and Wilmerding (Pa.) Y.M.C.A. 
Many excellent teams withdrew from Olympic competi- 
tion, but it is fair to state these eight teams were Tep- 
resentative of the types of basketball played in their 
particular sections. The games were thrilling from the 
beginning of the tournament up to and including the 
final game, in which Universal Pictures of Hollywood 


defeated the McPher- 
son Oilers 43-41 for 
the championship. The 
tournament is a story 
in itself, but there is 
not time to tell it here, 
I shall refer only to 
some of the particular 
features which might 
interest the student ef 
basketball. 
First—Only twice 
during the tournament 
were the teams able to 
hold their opponents 
in the twenties, and 
the average of scores 
for the entire tourna- 
ment was better than 
a point a minute. It 
was evident to the 
most casual observer 
that all teams stressed 
offensive play and, 
conversely, placed very 
little emphasis upon 
defense. 
Second.—The types 
of offensive play were 
fairly similar. That is 
to say, every team in 
the tournament used 
a fast-breaking offense 
whenever it could be 
employed, the man 
taking the ball off the 
board passing quickly 
to one side or the 
other, this maneuver © 
being followed imme- 
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Scott of Syracuse making follow-up shot in the game with West 
Point, won by Syracuse, 45-32. No. 66 is Monk Meyer, Army forward, 
with Ed Sonderman, Syracuse center, at his left. 


diately by a long pass down 
the side to a drifting for- 
ward or guard, who dribbled 
ahead as rapidly as possible 
attempting to set up 2-1 or 
3-2 plays with fast-breaking 
team mates. If the defense 


stop the offense momentar- 
ily, all teams used a four- 
man milling or criss-cross 
attack with a man in the 
pivot position or corner, or a 
five-man milling attack. It 
was noticeable that in this 
milling or criss-cross attack 
very few attempts were 
made to block out oppo- 
nents deliberately. Blocking 
was cleverly accomplished, 
however, time after time, 
by the simple artifice of 
two men criss-crossing rap- 
idly, forcing the defensive 
players to interfere with 
each other for just the 
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instant necessary to allow an offensive player to break 
free. 

Third.—All players showed little hesitation in using 
long shots once they had advanced to a point within 
range of the basket. In fact this plan was greatly in 
favor, with a tall man (of whom there were many in 
the tournament) following up the shot. 

Fourth.— One-handed shooting from all angles and 
from distances as far away as thirty feet was employed 
with good effect. The University of Washington intro- 
duced a long range one-handed shot which was new in 
the East, the ball being brought over the right shoulder 
in control of both hands, the left hand in front of the 
ball and the right hand behind and under the ball, the 
execution of the shot being almost a perfect picture of 
a shot-putter in action, the shot of course being made 
off the fingers of the right hand with a strong follow 
through of the right arm fully extended. This shot was 
used often, with a high percentage of hits. 

Fifth.— The old fundamental which most coaches have 
considered gospel, that is, stressing possession of the ball 
when comfortably in the lead, was neglected entirely. 
Teams comfortably in the lead kept driving for points 
with the result in some cases that the lead dwindled to 
less than nothing, but with the result also that specta- 
tors were treated to a type of slam-bang basketball 
which sustained their interest at a pitch seldom seen in 
the East, where the slower, more careful type of game 
has been in favor. 

Sixth.— The slow, set attack was nowhere in evidence 
in this tournament. All teams used what might be termed 
an informal method of advancing the ball, and all play- 
ers, through mastery of fundamentals, used their indi- 
vidual ability to take advantage of openings. 

Seventh.—As I have indicated, defensive play was 
very ineffective throughout the tournament. This was 


Curran of Syracuse is shown taking a short shot as Sonderman (arm outstretched) is ready to follow-in 
in the game against Princeton, won by Syracuse, 55-30. 
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probably because of the very clean type of defensive It seemed to many of us watching the games, how. 
play used by all teams and also because, as was very ever (and we are all entitled to our second guesses 

evident, these teams were offensively minded. It seemed that a closer observance of some of the standard Pi 
almost as if there was a tacit understanding to let a _ fensive fundamentals would have preserved a better 
man go without any attempt to stop him once he got balance between the offense and defense. Personally, | 
in the open. On numerous occasions teams attempted to felt as I left the games, that I had witnessed a perfect 
form defenses quickly in the forecourt when opponents — review of defensive mistakes my own team had made 
recovered the ball off the board. In this situation a quick during the course of the season, and I made a mental 


feint to pass invari- 
ably drew an opponent 


into the error of leap- WAM EM UF * 
ing into the air and , . <a ‘s- = Men 
the man with the ball ‘*} * 


“ 
ar ‘s 


dribbled down the 
court to set up a 2 to 
1 or 3 to 2 play. 
Eighth.—Three types 
of defense were gen- 
erally favored. Easily 
the most popular was 
the man-to-man, with 
a switch whenever 
necessary to help out 
a team mate drawn 
out of position. The 
zone defense was used 
by two teams _inter- 
mittently without no- 
ticeable success. The 
McPherson Oilers with 
one exceptionally tall 
man and two others 
over 6 feet 6 inches 
used a _ combination 
man to man and zone. 
The formation was a 
2-2-1 with the first 
two men rushing to 
the offense, the second 
two men playing zone 
and the exceptionally 
tall man playing the 
ball. He batted down 


numerous shots until Ed Sonderman, lanky Syracuse center, completing a pivot shot for a field goal 
opponents | arched the against Notre Dame at Syracuse. Sonderman netted 18 points, but Syracuse lost 
ball too high for him. a hectic game, 46-43. 


Ninth.—All defenses 
appeared to be impo- 





note for a readjusted 
division of time jn 
practice sessions with 
more emphasis upon 
defense. 

Since the man-to- 
man switching or shift- 
ing defense is gen- 
erally in favor today, 
at least with the col- 
leges, it seems to me 
pertinent at this time 
to touch upon a few 
of the points we have 
been led to believe 
most important in 
team play in this type 
of defense. There is 
probably nothing orig- 
inal in what is said 
here. The man-to-man 
is very common in the 
East and West and 
South and it is more 
than likely that the 
points brought out will 
not enlighten any real 
students of the game. 
For purposes of review 
if for no other, how- 
ever, several of these 
points may be signifi- 
cant. 

Man-to-man is self- 
explanatory and im- 
plies that each man on 
team 4 will be covered 
on the defense by 
some particular man 
on team B. The sys- 


tent in the face of the tremendous scoring power. High tem of pairing off is usually determined by the lineup at 
scores undoubtedly were due partly to the new rule the first center jump; that is, the Right Guard covers 
which gives opponents possession of the ball after a the opposing Left Forward, the Left Guard the oppos- 
free throw has been scored. Offensive play in general ing Right Forward, the Center the opposing Center, and 
was helped tremendously by the fact that very few the two Forwards their respective opponents. 

defensive players used the hands illegally; that is, in The general principle followed is to match speed with 
shoving, holding of fingers, wrists, pants, or shirts, and speed. For instance, team A’s fastest man would cover 
in many other sly little tricks that the professionals the opponents’ fastest man. It is possible to determine 
sometimes erroneously call “smart” basketball. In my this method of lining-up beforehand when teams have 
opinion this one factor did more to sustain a continuity been scouted. When not scouted, the warm-up before 
of action than any other, and incidentally, was an eye- the game may give valuable information. Otherwise 
opener to fans accustomed to seeing metropolitan teams switches will be necessary as the game progresses. It 


pull and haul each other about the court. 





has been my experience that men quickly accustom 
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‘ A. E For Athlete’s Foot Praised 











FROM 


By Prominent ATHLETIC DIRECTORS, 
— COACHES and TRAINERS 


CALIFORNIA TO MAINE 


and by U.S.A. Olympic Trainer in Olympic Village, Berlin, 1936 
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JOE SELLEH 
Baseball Coach 

Arizona State C 


F.A.F. 

CONVENIENT—Dries quickly. 
Does not rub off on socks or 
sheets. 

ECONOMICAL — One 25c bottle 
should serve for 25 treatments. 

EFFECTIVE — Relieves itching. 
Powerful Germicide. Powerful 
Fungicide. 


S. M. WALLACE, Director of Physical 
Education, University of Maine: “Each boy 
is given an individual bottle and we are 
keeping Athlete’s Foot under control at all 
times.” 

SCHUBERT DYCHE, Athletic Director, 
Montana State College: ‘‘Personal experi- 
ence with infection on my own feet has 
convinced me of the efficacy of F.A.F.” 
PETE CAWTHON, Athletic Director, 
Texas Tech., who gave F.A.F. to each of 
400 men attending the Coaching School of 
Texas Tech. in August, 1935: “It is a 
splendid remedy.” 


FRED C. THOMSEN. Director of Ath- 
letics, University of Arkansas: ‘Received 
immediate results.” 


LON MANN. Trainer. Purdve hniversity: 
“T have tried two other brands of Ath- 
lete’s Foot cure, but found F.A.F. much 
more satisfactory.” 


JAMES A. LACY, Director of Physical 
Education, Green Bay, Wis., Y.M.C.A.: 
“F.A.F. is the first of its kind to clear up 
a case of Athlete’s Foot for me.” 


W. F. HENRY, Athletic Director, Wash- 
ington & Jefferson College. Tackle on the 
All-Time All-American Football Team: 
“F_A.F. has proved a great relief to our 
football men.” 


ARCHIE HAHN, Track Coach and Ath- 
letic Trainer, University of Virginia: “I 
have found your F.A.F. very beneficial in 
most cases of athlete’s foot itch.” 
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OLYMPIC TRAINER 
PRAISES F.A.F. 


FRANK ZANAZZI, Head Trainer, 
University of San Francisco, and 
Trainer, U.S.A. Basketball Team, 
Winners ree Games Bas*etball 
Championship, Berlin, 1936: “F.A.F. 
was used in the Olympic Village by 
U.S.A. Trainers. I used it exclu- 
sively for my_ basketball team and 
found it was just the right thing.” 











DR. R. G. MANCHESTER, Trainer, Uni- 
versity of Florida, 1920-25 and 1931-36: 
““My experience has proved F.A.F. is the 
a treatment I have found for Athlete’s 
oot.” 


ARTHUR D. KAHLER, Head Basketball 
Coach, Brown University (Also Head Foot- 
ball Coach, Dickinson College): “After ex- 
perimenting for several years for a remedy 
that would combat ‘Athlete’s Foot,’ I fi- 
nally found something that WINS, and 
that is F.A.F.” 


A. F. RUPP, Basketball Coach, University 
of Kentucky: ‘“‘Mr. Mann, our trainer, is 
loud in his ‘praise of F.A.F. It certainly 
gave our haskethball men great relief this 
past year.” 


EDDIE McLANE, Director of Athletics 
and Football Coach, Louisiana Tech.: “I 
can heartily recommend F.A.F. extra mild 
as being everything the manufacturer 
claims it to be. We shall use it for our 
various squads the coming school year.” 
benerertn ee: 


A NATION-WIDE ENDORSEMENT . 
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JOE SELLEH, Baseball Coach, Arizona 
State College: ‘“‘We have found F.A.F, to 
be very satisfactory.” 


PAUL V. KEEN, Wrestling Coach, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, and President Nation- 
al Wrestling Coaches Association: “I feel 
F.A.F. is the best preparation I have ever 
used for foot infection.” 


ACK ELDER, Athletic Director, Catholic 
outh Organization, Chicago: “‘I have had 
occasion to use your remedy personally 
and have had much success from the first 
application. Our boxing trainer reports 
some very fine compliments on the remedy. 
One of our boxers in particular report 
that F.A.F. gave him the only relief he 
had ever obtained.” 


DR. WILBUR BOHM, Trainer, Washing- 
ton State College: ‘‘Have always obtained 
splendid results...’ 


QUANTITY PRICE OFFER 


Made to Athletic Institutions which or- 
der F.A.F. in lots of one or more doz- 
ens. Same prices for F.A.F. Extra Mild 
for very tender feet and for prevention. 


Per Doz. 
25e sine (44 om.) 2.22006 $1.80 
40c size (% oz.) .......$2.88 
65c size (1 oz.) ........$4.68 


f.o.b. Georgetown, Ky. 
or we'll gladly send you a 25c size 
bottle as Free Sample. 


THE SANITE 
CHEMICAL CO. 
Georgetown, Ky. 
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themselves to lining-up at either the guard or forward 
positions. The only difficulty encountered in this pairing 
off is when the opponents have decided upon an arrange- 
ment of their own, which will involve different pairings 
than those we have in mind. For instance we want A 
to cover B and C to cover D. But opponent B wants to 
line up against C and opponent D wants to line up 
against A. A general mixup ensues before the first tip. 
To eliminate this, A and C take their usual positions at 
the tap, covering the men who line up with them, but 
at the first opportunity, switch. This can be done safely 
when the ball is out-of-bounds, on held ball, or when the 
ball is in the opponents’ back court. Three other situa- 
tions arise which need specific instructions, and three 
others in which certain general principles must be fol- 
lowed. 

1. When the opponents line-up to try a free throw, 
we naturally place our tallest man near the basket. If 
this happens to be our center, the opposing center may 
line up beside him or possibly on the opposite side of 
the free-throw lane. This second situation automatically 
causes a switch by the center and his team mate on the 
opposite side of the free-throw lane beside the opposing 
center..The opposing center may be shooting the foul. 
This automatically causes a switch by the center and 
his team mate nearest the man shooting the free throw. 

2. On taps around the court, one man frequently 
jumps against an opponent other than the one he is 
covering. It is absolutely essential that before he jump, 
he designate his own man to his team mate who ordi- 
narily lines up against the man facing him on the tap. 
The switch must be made 
before the ball is thrown 
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be done running backwards as well as running forwards 
for at least several steps. This movement frequently 
means intercepted passes. 

5. When the opponents use block plays, legal or j. 
legal, the two men involved in the block must switch 
and the responsibility for calling out the switch rests 
upon the man whose opponent is doing the blocking, 
This is important to prevent mixups. 

6. On all plays where an opponent gets a break or 
cut, and is free on a dribble, or to take a pass, the man 
in the most favorable position to cover him must switch 
immediately. It is this ability to sense the play, and to 
switch, which makes for effectiveness in the man-to-man 
defense. Without perfect training and team-work in this 
one respect, no man-to-man defense can be effective 
against a clever team. 

So far as individual technique is concerned, it is con- 
sidered sound defense to maintain a position directly 
between the opponent and the basket except when the 
defensive player is deliberately trying to force a man to 
go one way or another. For instance, if an opponent 
likes to feint to the left, then to go to the right, his 
guard is instructed to play opposite the opponent’s right 
leg, thus forcing him to go to the left. The same is true 
if an opponent likes to shoot from the right side. He can 
be forced to the left, by inviting him to go that way, 
Again, against a dangerous pivot man it is frequently 
safer to play beside him or in front of him when he is 
near the basket, shifting in back of him when he moves 
out. 

The stance of the defensive man is the orthodox 


up Action from the Harvard-Syracuse game, won by the latter, 40-20, with Baylock of Syracuse shooting 


3. Frequently a tall man 
is used on the pivot, or foul- 
line play. Often this man 
finds an opponent other 
than his own covering him. 
It is well for him to cover 
that man when the ball is 
lost. The switch is made 
with the team mate who 
originally was assigned to 
cover that man. This move 
can be planned before the 
start of the game. 

4. Quick retreating breaks 
are essential when the ball 
is lost except that in the 
case of an opponent getting 
the ball off the board, his 
man may cover him to try 
for a held ball or to hurry 
his pass. Otherwise it is 
safest for all five to retreat 
to the center, picking up 
their men at that point, or 
deeper in case the opponents 
have no dangerous long > 
shots. This retreating can 


as Sonderman (dark shirt with back to camera) partially blocks Harvard player. 
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stance, feet wide apart, the left slightly in advance of 
the right, knees unlocked and feet, hands, and arms in 
motion, to disconcert the shooter as much as possible. 
The boxer’s glide is used in retreating or advancing 
with a quick jump or shuffle from side to side without 
ssing the legs except when running is absolutely neces- 
. Men who cross their legs, of course, can be caught 
by quick stops and reverses. When facing his man the 
defensive player should look his opponent in the eye, 
and out of the corners of his own eyes should watch the 
ball, or an opponent if the man he is covering has the 
ball. When the offensive player gets rid of the ball the 
defensive man must watch him closer than ever and 
must never follow the ball with his eyes as it is passed 
from his opponent to a team mate. A simple drill to 
develop this defensive technique can be used with one 
offensive player working out of a corner against a de- 
fensive player. A second offensive man is stationed in 
the middle of the court just outside the foul-line circle 
to pass the ball. The first offensive player uses every 
trick at his command to get a good shot. The defensive 
man, of course, tries to “bottle” him up. Almost every 
fault in individual defense can be corrected by this 
method. 

When a defensive man finds himself behind an op- 
ponent who has drawn him out of position, and who is 
cutting for the basket, he should turn his eyes toward 
the pass as he is running. The pass will come nine times 
out of ten. If the defense man does not turn, a good 
pass will mean a good shot. He loses nothing by turning 
and usually intercepts the pass if he does turn. This 
same play is especially necessary on deep cuts around 
the corners. Many defensive players turn with their 
opponents on a cut of this kind and find themselves 
slightly behind and just too late to stop the pass and 
shot. By turning away from the opponent and away 
from the sideline, the defensive man will intercept many 
a pass. The worst he can get on this play is a quick 
stop by his opponent, and a set shot out of the corner. 
These are missed often enough, as everyone knows. 

To develop skill in switching, a simple two-to-two 
drill seems to meet the need fairly well. Two defensive 
players are assigned to cover two offensive players in 
the scoring zone. These offensive players constantly work 
for so-called legal blocks, striving to set-up the pivot 
play, thus forcing a switch. Particular emphasis is placed 
upon the man who directs the switch calling the play 
successfully. The man whose opponent is blocking off 
always calls “switch,” when the need arises. Upon his 
judgment rests the solution of a hard problem. The 
other defensive man is then obligated to switch. A thor- 
ough understanding of this responsibility and an instant 
reaction to the command is absolutely essential if the 
defense is to be anywhere near tight. 


Finally, drills must be given on stops and turns at 
least once a week throughout the season if the players’ 
legs are to stand the strain of the constant stopping and 
Starting necessary to an alert defense. Basketball has 
been termed a “game of legs,” and justly so. Leg condi- 
tion plays a tremendous part in successful team play. 


(Continued on Page 585) 
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“NY ov don’t want 
Athlete’s Foot’”’ 


**SO step into that foot tub,” says the monitor. 
“‘There’s Alta-Co in it to protect you, buddy.” 
That’s a device used by many coaches to make 
sure their boys will take advantage of foot tub 
solutions. And, where the solution is Alta-Co, 
the boys don’t mind. Because it is non-irritat- 
ing—altho it penetrates the skin without loss 
of power. Deadly to Athlete’s Foot fungi of 
course! Diluted in water, 1-to-10, it kills them 
in less than 30 seconds. Tested in laboratory 
and clinic by eminent authorities—their ver- 
batim reports sent to coaches on request. Used 
as preventive and treatment in many leading 
colleges and high schools. 


Odorless ALTA-CO 
THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 
Westport, Connecticut 


Send for booklet H-611 
Foot Tub service offer 
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The National Section 
on Women’s Athletics 


Report on Activities, 1935-36 
By 


ELINE VON BORRIES 
Goucher College 


of the Section as it is now constituted, it may be 

stated briefly that it dates back to the year 1898 
when the first basketball committee was appointed. From 
that time until 1932, more and more sports committees 
were added until there were fifteen in all, their chairmen 
being banded together into the “National Committee on 
Women’s Athletics.” This committee, which under our 
present organization is called the Women’s Athletic 
Rules and Editorial Committee, had to do with the mak- 
ing, editing, and interpreting of rules governing girls’ 
sports. In answer to a growing need for an organization 
wider in scope than that of the above committee, an 
organization which would have for its function the active 
promotion of girls’ athletics of a desirable kind, the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics was created in 
the spring of 1932. At that time the constitution was 
adopted which makes the organization a full-fledged 
section member of the American Physical Education 
Association. 

We as a Section have therefore been in operation for 
barely four years, and I believe we may all feel proud 
of the progress that we have made in that time. As you 
know, our actual work, outside of that performed by the 
Rulés and Editorial Committee, is done by special com- 
mittees, authorized first by our governing body, the 
Legislative Board which is elected by you, and then 
appointed by the Chairman. As soon as the Section got 
under way, four such committees were appointed: 

1. Standards, to formulate policies (to be endorsed by 
the Section) regarding the nature and conduct of athletics 
for girls and women. 

2. Content, which, interpreted, means suggestions as to 
sports programs governed by the standards as formulated by 
the Standards Committee. 

3. Research, to validate the above standards where defi- 
nite proof can be obtained, to institute other studies, to 
serve as a cleariug house for tests in sports for girls. 

4. Publicity, to publicize the work of the Section and, at 
the present time, to do work of a promotional nature as well. 

These four projects are the ones upon which a report 
was made to you last year. Before going on to a state- 
ment of new work undertaken this year, I wish to pause 
to give a report of progress for the above for the year 
1935-36. 


Fi: those of you who are unfamiliar with the origin 


Presented at the 1936 National and District Conventions of the 
A.P.E.A. 





Standards.— The Standards Committee hoped last 
year that its report would be completed, presented to the 
Legislative Board for adoption, and published as a mono- 
graph in time for, or immediately after, this year’s 
A.P.E.A. Convention. The standards report is a stupen- 
dous piece of work, and as the committee members are 
all busy women with full-time jobs, they found it a 
physical impossibility to complete the work in a credit. 
able fashion in the time set. At the Christmas meeting 
of the Legislative Board, the Standards Chairman, Miss 
Laurentine Collins, reported that copies of the tentative 
report had been sent out for criticism to a selected group 
of women with widely divergent interests and views. 
The comments returned were thoughtful and helpful. To 
discuss these and the revision of the report proper, Miss 
Collins asked that she be authorized to call together as 
many members of her committee as possible for a two- 
or three-day working session. The conference was held 
in January and Miss Collins reports that much was ac- 
complished. Although no doubt all of us are impatient 
to have in our hands a concrete statement of the policies 
we as a Section endorse, we can be assured that the final 
result of the work of the Committee will be many times 
more valuable to us as a product of this careful pro- 
cedure than if it were rushed through just for the sake 
of getting some sort of a publication out on the market. 


Content.— The Content Committee is still dispensing 
copies of the study it made last year on “Games for 
Large Classes in the Gymnasium.” Miss Hillas reports 
that no requests for help have been received by the con- 
sulting committee. In the Basketball Guide is a list of 
the members of her permanent committee in different 
areas of our profession to whom people can go for con- 
sulting purposes. We wish that you would use these 
people. They are experts in their respective fields and 
may be tapped for valuable suggestions. 


Research.— The Research Committee last year em- 
barked on the project of collecting an annotated sports 
bibliography covering the publications of the last ten 
years. The sports committees cooperated by turning in 
references on articles, books, etc., dealing with their own 
respective subjects. Upon examination it was found, how- 
ever, that a number of the references submitted were 
too vague to be of any value. These have been returned 
to the committees involved with clearer instructions as 
to methods of annotation. It is hoped the bibliography 
will soon be in publishable form. 


Publicity— This committee has been very busy. It has 
done much work in giving publicity to the Guides and 
the services of our Section, in making contacts with 
various periodicals other than our professional ones, in 
preparing exhibits for the conventions, and in taking 
over all odd jobs that do not belong specifically to any 
of the other committees. The Committee this year has 
in a sense been reorganized in that, to avoid duplication 
of work, the Rules and Editorial Publicity Committee 
has been combined with the larger one. Publicity has 
also taken over a promotional function, that of publi- 
cations for which there is a wide and fertile field. We 
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gre attempting to secure non-technical articles covering 
principles, philosophy, program, etc., for the lay public— 
articles for instance, suitable to be published in the 
Journal of the N.E.A., P.T.A. magazines, Hygeia, and 
the like. The Rules and Editorial Committee has elected 
: “Vice-Chairman” who is to be responsible for collect- 
ing seasonal articles on sports from the two members 
of each sports committee who have been appointed spe- 
cifically for journalistic purposes. Miss Alice Frymir is 
this Vice-Chairman and is now serving as the Editorial 
Representative of the Rules and Editorial Committee 
on the Publicity Committee. We also wish to have a 
regular column in the JoURNAL as well as in the Sports- 
woman. You can help by writing articles, by suggesting 
possible authors, and by telling the Publicity Commit- 
tee the subjects you would like to have written up. 


Rules and Editorial—The Rules and Editorial Com- 
mittee announces the publication of an “Individual 
Sports Guide,” which in its enlarged form should be 
most helpful to teachers of archery, golf, and tennis. 
This will bring the number of Guides up to seven. Just 
a word about distribution problems. During the past 
year a direct order blank system was instituted whereby 
it was hoped that service to you and income to the 
working committees would be increased. Its success was 
indifferent. We hope the system will be improved an- 
other year and beg of you to cooperate by continuing to 
order directly where possible. If you wish order blanks 
over and above the ones to be found in the guides, or if 
the service is poor, send your request or complaint im- 
mediately to Marjorie Hillas, Chairman of the Rules 
and Editorial Committee. 

It would seem well to pause here to give credit to the 
women on these committees who are working so hard 
and faithfully and generously for the pure love of ad- 
vancing the work of the Section. No one can properly 
estimate the personal sacrifice of time and effort. There 
is room for more workers. Here again suggestions from 
you as to good people to go on committees (perhaps 
you might even volunteer yourself) would be greatly 
appreciated. 


New Projects—We have already embarked on a 
widespread promotional program. In order to make this 
work more nearly yours, this year in each state a state 
chairman has been appointed who, when the organiza- 
tion is complete, will head up the work in her state 
through a state board or state committee. Suggestions 
for members of the board or committee are in order. The 
district chairman may use the state chairman as her 
district board. There is plenty to be done. How thor- 
oughly it will be done will depend largely upon the way 
in which the state chairman will handle the check list 
of suggested activities which will be provided her, and 
upon her originality, initiative, and administrative abil- 
ity. Here also is your chance to cooperate. 

The Motion Picture Committee has this year been 
taken out of the Rules and Editorial Committee and 
has been made a special committee in its own right. 
Under Gladys Palmer it has done a magnificent piece 
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of work. At the time of writing, no material on the work 
has been published but an article is in the offing. Suffice 
it to say that because of the preliminary survey made 
by Miss Palmer and Miss Louise Shutz, which is in line 
with the research being undertaken by the American 
Film Institute sponsored by the American Council on 
Education, the area of Women’s sports has been taken 
over as Project No. 1 by the Institute. Although the 
money appropriated by the American Council on Edu- 
cation can be expended only upon research, we feel 
that the way is being cleared beautifully for eventual 
production by commercial companies, but under our 
supervision, of instructional sports films. We have reason 
to feel elated that because of the fact that in this area 
of educational endeavor we were forward-looking, the 
American Council on Education has paid us the compli- 
ment of taking us under its wing for its experimental 
purposes. 

It would seem that all of us would get farther in our 
educational efforts if we worked hand in hand with each 
other in a cooperative attempt to fill in the gaps in our 
program. For this reason the request is being made that 
any person or any group contemplating the making of 
films submit the script of the film to this committee, 
which has an overview of the whole field. Miss Louise 
Shutz, Pomerene Hall, The Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, is the corresponding secretary of the committee. 

We are also stepping into radio. We are fortunate 
in having on one of our committees Louise Kingman, 
who has done quite a bit of broadcasting. Through her 
connections, she has made arrangements for us to give 
six fifteen-minute broadcasts over a Boston station on 
sports opportunities. Miss Kingman is assuming respon- 
sibility for the program. We are also angling for one 
national hour. Radio, of course, is one of the best ave- 
nues for promotional activity. We hope that these first 
efforts will be sufficiently successful to warrant the crea- 
tion of a committee to handle contacts, programs, and 
speakers. 

We have a Policies Committee, with Dr. Margaret 
Bell as the chairman, which we hope will prove to be 
the steering committee for our organization. It should 
also provide, in a sense, the thread of continuity over 
a number of years as to our governing policies. 

Financially, we are, of course, in a hole. Our sole 
source of income to date has been royalties from the 
Guides, a matter of some $1500 per year. We received 
$500 this year from the A.P.E.A.—a grant graciously 
approved by the Governing Board for the purpose of 
giving some of our special committees the financial back- 
ing to push along their work to completion, but this 
grant is for one year only. In our estimation the money 
earned by the Rules and Editorial Committee should go 
back into the work of that committee as it did before 
the Section embarked on its wider career. If the royalties 
go back to the Rules and Editorial Committee, it can 
be seen that we need to have an assured income from 
some other source in order to finance our other work. 

In fact we must have it. A Finance Committee has been 
(Continued on Page 592) 
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with J. E. 


It is with the deepest regret that we learned of the passing of 
our great leader and pioneer, Alvin Kindervater, on Wednesday 
morning, October 14. Mr. Kindervater gave over fifty years of 
continuous service on the job to our profession. He was a grand 
old man whom everybody loved and respected. We have suffered 
a great loss. 

+e 2 

The Sixty-Seventh Annual Convention of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education Association 
will be held in New Orleans, Louisiana, February 20-25, 1937. 

e: ¢ 
Our good friend, Dr. G. G. Deaver of the Department of Phy- 
sical Education and Health of New York University, has sent me 
some very interesting material. He has set up two programs in 
teacher training: Program of Courses Preparing for Reconstruc- 
tion Work with the Physically Handicapped (July 6 to October 
17, 1936); and Program of Courses in Physical Education Activ- 
ities for the Physically Handicapped (July 6 to August 14, 1936). 
Dr. Deaver writes, “We have been selected as the Eastern Train- 
ing Agencies and I suppose this is the only Department of 
Physical Education which has this honor. Interesting trends are 
taking place in this work and we are hoping to include physical 
educators under this act and have them appointed for state work 
in the schools under the health department of the state.” 
x oe * 


Mr. Ellis H. Champlin, President of the New York State 
Physical Education Association, has been appointed Chief of 
the Physical Education Bureau of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department. .He took on his new duties September 1. 

* * * 

Dr. David K. Brace of the University of Texas was married 
to Mary Elizabeth Bulbrook at Fort Worth, Texas, on July 12. 
= > £ 

Seward C. Staley, professor of physical education, has as- 
sumed his new duties as Acting Director of the School of 
Physical Education of the University of Illinois. It is with a 
great deal of pleasure that we make this announcement of 
the new honor that has come to Dr. Staley, and there are 
many friends in the Association who wish him every success 
in undertaking his new responsibilities. 

* * * 


Dr. J. B. Nash of New York University has been in Europe 
since January and stayed throughout the summer. A beautiful 
postcard was received from Stockholm which read as follows: 
“Having a most profitable trip—good group along—have met 
many people.” 

* * x 


News comes that the whole setup of the State Department 
of Health and Physical Education has been maintained by 
the New York State Legislature. Excellent preventive and 
corrective physical education and recreation—particularly 
the service to crippled and physically handicapped children— 
goes forward in this state. 

* * * 


Physical education in Massachusetts — 1934-1935: 252 high 
schools; number requiring physical education for graduation, 129; 
average number of credits required, 3.2. 

* * * 
Grover Mueller, Philadelphia, is president of the Admin- 


istrative Directors Society, and Julius Kuhnert, Mt. Vernon, 
is secretary. 


* * * 


Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf moved during June from his former 
post of Associate Professor of Physical Education, The Ohio State 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY e@ 





ROGERS 


University, to his new one as Director of Physical Education 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. Dr. Metcalf had been 
with The Ohio State University for eight years and had developed 
one of the finest programs of individual physical education in the 
country. He has been outstandingly successful in adapting actiy. 
ities to the individual needs of the handicapped student. At Pea. 
body he will assume complete responsibility for the service and 
professional work in physical education, including a graduate 
program, and will also administer the nursing education program, 
* * * 





—— 





The Oswego, New York High School presents a new and 
very interesting six-period basketball game. Each school is 
represented by three teams. Each team plays two six-minute 
periods. A boy may play in part or all of two periods, This 
requires at least fifteen players. 

*x* * * 


Word has been received of the recent death of George Huff, 
Director of Physical Welfare at the University of Illinois, Honor 
Fellow of the A.P.E.A., and a great leader in college athletics, He 
was a powerul influence for clean sportsmanship in college sports. 
His death is a great loss to the profession. 

* x Ok 


Mr. Birch E. Bayh is Head of the Department of Health 
and Physical Education, Divisions 1-9, of the Public Schools 
of the District of Columbia. During the past year he has 
rendered splendid leadership, and real progress is being made 
in our capitol city. 

i a ot 

Miss Jessie R. Garrison, Supervisor of Physical and Health 
Education, Alabama, is working with representatives of the State 
Health Department, 4-H Club, Alabama High School Athletic 
Association, Alabama Physical Education Association, Girl Scouts, 
and Parent-Teachers on a revision of their physical and medical 
record cards. This card is to serve both elementary and high 
school boys and girls alike. It is to be printed by the Board of 
Health and kept by the health officers. A compilation sheet will 
be used for a duplicate record for teachers and others. This will 
prevent organizations like the 4-H Club and Athletic Association 
from requesting a special examination, and thus enable the doc- 
tors and nurses to give better examinations to more pupils. Stu- 
dents will be encouraged to see their family physician for a more 
thorough examination. Such joint activities as these should aid in 
building a finer professional spirit in the state departments of 


health and education. .~“ 


One bit of constructive news is the fact that members of 
the Bureau of Hygiene and Nursing of the State Health De- 
partment in Montgomery, Alabama, visited every summer 
school held in Alabama during the summer. They were in- 
vited to discuss their contribution to the school health pro- 
gram before a general assembly of all persons attending the 
summer school, and visited all regular classes in health and 
physical education for the purpose of discussing in detail 
what teachers should contribute to the joint program of 
school health, and what the doctors and nurses should con- 


tribute. ep 


Several metropolitan newspapers have contained interesting 
articles about the splendid research work that Dr. James H. Mc- 
Curdy and L. A. Larson are doing in regard to Organic Efficiency 
Studies. Dr. McCurdy is conducting some ten different studies. 
The purpose of these studies is to determine: 

1. What can different groups safely do in their work? 

2. How can different age groups wisely select their recreations? 

3. How can employers and coaches more carefully select work- 
ers and competitors? 
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— 4, How can hospitals and doctors in more objective form tell 
aaa dy, functionally, to return to their regular 
when patients are ready, ’ 
work? ota ea U 
e he 
The Board of Education of Grand Rapids has taken three Livi n 
— important steps in its program of health education and health 





rotection, effective for the school year 1936-37. They are in 
with the realization on the part of educational au- 


By Harotp S. Dieu1, M.D. 


= en in Grand Rapids that the health and physical well- University of Minnesota 
: upils, teachers, and other employees are of prim- . : 
Py ee cestanes. The first of these steps is to require abso- Whittlesey House Health Series 
pes jute proof that every pupil engaging in interscholastic ath- Textbook edition. 354 pages, $2.00 
t Peg etic competition is free from any tubercular infection. The : 
“ por second important step poy a — —s — Prai se: 
adu jnations for all teachers ané other emp oe a > “Tt is a masterpiece of non-technical writing which 
i physician provided by the Board of Education. -The third is not, as such eae so often are, ovedinained to 
‘ point covers an increase in the number of days of sick leave the point of superficiality. It seems to me to be 
rmitted to teachers each year. .The Board felt so strongly especially suited for Freshman Hygiene courses and 
W and that no teacher should contact pupils if he or she were below public and high school libraries.”—Dr. FLORENCE 
ool is par physically that it increased the days of sick leave with Brown SHERBON, University of Kansas 
naate pay from five to ten. “  . . it is one of the soundest and safest books on 
This . personal hygiene that I know anything about. In 
Women’s gymnastics were included in the list of events at the many important respects it appeals to me as being 
Olympic Games in Berlin this summer for the first time. The the best volume on personal hygiene for college stu- 
Hufi, governing body is the Federation Internationale de Gymnastique, dents now available.”—Dr. H. L. Marsnart, Uni- 
Tonor which includes a Technical Committee for Women. Countess versity of Utah 
s. He Zamoysky, Warsaw, Poland, is the chairman of this technical “T consider this a most excellent textbook for college 
Ports, committee, which has strict rules and regulations for the conduct students. It shows that Dr. Diehl has had the prac- 


tical experience which has given him a keen appre- 
the ciation of the facts needed in a course in college 
hygiene, and he has expressed these facts clearly, sci- 


of women’s gymnastic competition with proper restrictions. 
The American Women’s Gymnastic Team was under 








ealth leadership of Miss Margaret i. cata President of Panzer Col- entifically, and well.”—-Dr. Litzaw Rav Trrcoms, 
hools lege, East Orange, N. J. Miss Brown was appointed to this posi- ntvessite ef Callecula 
. has tion by the Olympic Gymnastic Committee. Mr. George Miele, F 
made instructor in physical education at Panzer College, acted as coach Adoptions e 
of the team and accompanied the group to Berlin. ; ; . 
ek University of Alabama 
: Antioch College 
ealth Mr. Ralph Piper, Supervisor of Sports Education, Univer- Ball State Teachers College 
State sity of Minnesota, has just sent an interesting account of the University of California 
etic New Sports Education Program for 1936. This outlines an Carnegie Institute of Technology 
outs, excellent program. All men are given a thorough physical Chico (Calif.) Teachers College 
dical and medical examination upon entrance to the University, De Pauw University 
high and programs are adapted to the individual Durant (Okla.) Teachers College 
d of P , University of Idaho 
will eS Illinois State Normal University 
will In a recent issue of the Journal of Physical Education of the La Crosse (Wis.) Teachers College 
thes National Y.M.C.A., Dr. C. H. McCloy had a most stimulating Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
ya article entitled “Are There Any Fundamentals in Association Marquette (Mich.) Teachers College 
Physical Education?” His emphasis upon physical education is Mills College 
Stu- very important University of Minnesota 
more : é en « Modesto (Calif.) Junior College 
id in 3 : ‘ Monticello College 
ca Thomas E. McDonough, Director of Physical Education Mt. Pleasant (Mich.) Teachers College 
at Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, was elected New York University 
President of the Kentucky Health and Physical Education North Texas Agricultural College 
s of Association at the spring meeting. Ohio State University 
De- * * OX Ottawa University 
mer Springfield College, Massachusetts, has issued a brief sum- Rose Polytechnic Institute 
in- mary of their new regulations governing Freshman Varsity sports. oo age Junior College 
Tr 0- Freshman Varsities were discontinued last year as an experiment. Unive “$y of U hs ege 
the They have been reinstated for the coming year under modified an oe ee : 
ae Pao : A Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and regulations. The idea behind the new setup is that the freshmen University of Washington 
tail will have the incentive for a happy first year with just enough Washington and Lee University 
of competition to please them and enough physical exercise to keep Wesley2n University 
on- them in good shape and yet not interfere with their getting a West Chester (Pa.) Teachers College 
good academic start. Each session the practice is started later Western Maryland College 
: than formerly and the scheduling of the first event is much later University of Wisconsin 
Hing than in former years Wittenberg College 
Mc- 7 ; 
ncy . ‘6 A . ' Send for a copy on approval 
“ts At the meeting of the American Academy of Physical Ed- : 
, ucation at St. Louis, Mo., the following officers were elected: Ww 
Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, President; Dr. John Brown, Jr., Vice- McGRA -H I LL 
on President; Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, Secretary-Treasurer. BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
k The Academy is stimulating research in physical education 
- and will translate notable foreign physical education publi- 330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
cations. 
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“How We Do It’ 





Jujitsu 


This work must be done in couples and, for convenience, we 
will number the partners A and B. 


Breaking Front Choking Grip with opponent having one foot 
forward—-A grasps B at neck and stands with left foot forward. 
B steps back with left foot and brings his arms up high between 
the arms of A on first count. On second count, he steps for- 
ward with his left foot crossing opponent’s left foot in tripping 
position at the same time bringing his right arm downward, clinch- 
ing opponent’s left wrist in his arm pit and, with left hand against 
opponent’s face, he pushes forcibly and spills him. This is then 
reversed with right foot forward and also with grip taken by op- 
ponent. Four exercises. 

Breaking Right Swing—Boxing position and sparring. On 
command, A takes a right swing to the jaw of opponent. B just 
raises left elbow sideward and upward and catches the wrist of A 
in arm pit. On the next count he crosses right foot to opponent’s 
right foot in position to trip him, and at the same time his right 
hand pushes opponent’s face forcibly and spills him to floor. This 
also can be done right and left by both men. Four exercises. 


Left Jab.—Sparring position. On first count A jabs with his 
left directly to the jaw of B, who immediately ducks under jab 
and reaches up, grasping opponent’s wrist with his left hand, 
and elbow with his right hand. He then pivots quickly on 
second count, crossing his right foot to opponent’s right foot in 
tripping position and rises quickly, pulling down on the wrist and 
pushing up forcibly on the elbow. This spills opponent rapidly 
and almost throws him into front somersault. This also can be 
reversed. Four exercises. 


Rear Grasp around Waist.—A grasps opponent from rear tightly 
around waist and slightly lifts him up to try to throw him to 
floor. B immediately hooks one of his legs on the inside of op- 
ponent’s legs. This makes it impossible for him to be thrown side- 
wards. He then sinks rapidly to floor on one knee, opponent’s 
head naturally falling over his shoulder. Instantly he reaches up 
and puts arm around opponent’s neck. With downward pull of 
head and upward heave of body opponent will be thrown over 
shoulder and sprawled on his back on floor. This can be re- 
versed, making two exercises. 

Breaking Front Choking Grip with opponent having neither 
foot forward—A grasps B in attempt to choke him. B hesitates 
an instant and then starts to collapse, taking about two or three 
small steps backward. At same time he brings his hand up on 
outside to opponent’s shoulder. In a relaxed manner he then falls 
backward on floor bringing opponent with him. At same time 
he puts either foot in pit of opponent’s stomach. The momentum 
gathered by the fall backward and a pull on the shoulders and a 
forceful push of the leg throws the opponent very forcibly over his 
head to a back lying position on the floor. 


An attractive finish to this drill is furnished by having several 
of your best boys give an exhibition of having one boy attacked 
by two or three men. In my exhibition I had one boy attacked 
by three supposed gangsters. The effect is very good and pro- 
vides a whirlwind finish. 

Warning —Great care and much practice must be given in 
order that no one is hurt. Boys must be very considerate and 
must never forcibly throw their opponents even when mats are 
used. In teaching this drill to all my classes, aggregating five 
hundred boys, only two boys were injured slightly. One had a 
bloody nose and the other a cut eye because commands were not 
followed correctly. In one case both boys jabbed with the left 
instead of B ducking for the break. 

W. Bauer, 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
Newark, N. J. 
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Intramural Swimming 

sg is the mae year that the Evanston Township High Schoo! 

as had any swimming for two years. We have to use th 
Y.M.C.A. pool, which is about three quarters of a mile from jd 
school. There is one coach for the two teams, junior (under shales 
vears of age), and senior. During the season, the swimming team 
invited the whole school, fifteen hundred boys, to Participate jn 
an intramural meet. The first meet consisted of only two events 
It proved such a success that the Intramural Council asked for 
another. 

The second meet was held at the end of the regular swimm 
season. It took three days to run off the preliminaries anq finals 
of the following events: breast stroke, back stroke, free style. 
eight-man relay, three-man medley relay (twenty-five yards for 
each of these five events), and diving. The school was divided by 
the floors of the building, thus making four junior-senior home. 
rooms on the first floor, four freshmen-sophomore homerooms on 
the second floor, and three freshmen-sophomore homerooms on 
the third floor. Therefore, the rooms on each floor were competing 
against each other so that three separate meets were run off. 

The first day, thirty-three preliminary races were held in one 
hour. On the second day, eighteen semi-final races were held. There 
was enough time left to practice diving. On the third day, fifteen 
final races and three flights of diving were held. The time for these 
last two meets was one hour each day. 

An explanation of the reason for so many point winners js 
necessary. The first three places in the preliminaries received one 
point for their room. The first three places in the semi-final races 
received one point for their room. The five places in the final 
races were awarded points according to the place they won, be- 
ginning five for first, then four, three, two, and one. This made 
as many as 13 point winners in one room. Although the entries 
were only a few more than in the first meet, the number of point 
winners was doubled. 

Point Ranking of Home Rooms in Intramural Meets 


ing 


Room Points No. point Room Points No. point 
witners Winners 

124 23 8 124 40 10 
144 14 3 104 31 8 
104 2 2 144 17 8 
164 0 0 164 - 2 
204 17 5 244 52 9 
264 14 8 224 48 8 
224 13 9 264 48 9 
244 3 3 204 33 6 
304 14 4 304 71 13 
344 11 2 324 49 : 
324 4 2 344 23 7 
46 85 

Carl F. Parker, 
EvANSTON TOwNsHrP HIcH 
SCHOOL, 


Evanston, ILttnots 


Variety Ball 
A Speedball Variation 


For the past two years my seventh and eighth grade boys 
have gradually shifted in their fall sports program from soccer 
to speedball. One experimental group devised an odd variation of 
speedball. In the course of two months we made many modifica- 
tions and developed some new twists. The game is swiftly paced 
and may be used to advantage with large groups. Following are 
the rules we set up, and a general description of the game 

Players —Twelve to forty. 

Equipment.—One soccer ball, two stakes, two oilcans (pref- 
erably two gallon), court lines scratched or limed. 

Preparation—Mark rectangular field with a center cross-line. 
At each end of field mark goal areas. One yard from the end 
line center a wooden or metal stake; over this stake set the oil- 
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~ PHYSICAL ... here’s a Real Value!! 


This entire group of nationally endorsed 
practical additions to your recreation pro- 
gram is now available at this special low 
price of ... 
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EDUCATORS! 





SIXTY DAY OFFER ONLY oar, 


Consists of 1 Dart Baseball and Golf Game, 1 No. 15 
Bat-Minton Set, 1 Wa-Hoo Vacuum Dart Game, 1 51 
ft. Handmade Lemonwood Bow, 6 - 
Orford Arrows. Retail value of entire group $20.50. 


$40:2° 


F.0.B. Factory 





26” long Port 

















No. 15 Bat-Minton, Two pad- 
dies, four shuttlecocks, one 18 
ft. tape, set of rules, retail value 























FALCON, Lemonwood Bow, beautifully finished, leather 
grip, pulls 20 to 45 Ibs. Retail value $5.00. 
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BEAR CAT, Port Orford Arrow, sharp nickel points, 26” 
long, retail value 1% dozen $3.00. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS SPECIAL OFFER NOW! 


Also Send for Catalog No. 70 














(aioe og Wa-Hoo Dart and Archery game, 
DART BASEBALL, Size 31”x43”, - F ; One 24” square easeled three- 
Golf Game on reverse side, six- We Specialize in Games for Restricted color target, 36” bow, two 16/2” 
needle-pointed darts, heavily con- Child arrows, two vacuum darts, re- 
structed, retail value $7.50. laren tail value $1.50. 


INDIAN ARCHERY & TOY CORP., 


Evansville, Indiana 

















NEW BOOKS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





TUMBLING FOR GIRLS 


A Handbook for Teachers and Students 
in High School and College 
By MARNA VENABLE BRADY, M.D. 


Assistant Director, Department of Physical Education, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


12mo. 100 pages, illustrated with 41 engravings. 
Cloth, $1.50, net. 


Tumbling contains elements of real educational value. It 
develops concentration, elasticity, balance, self-control 
and stronger and better bodies. This book provides 
abundant material for the teacher. Every stunt is within 
the range of girls of high school and college age. The 
material is original, varied, practical and effective. It 
is invaluable for schools, colleges, camps and play- 
grounds. 





ACHIEVEMENT SCALES IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


| ACTIVITIES FOR COLLEGE 


MEN 


By FREDERICK W. COZENS, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physical Education, 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Octavo, 118 pages, illustrated. 
Cloth, $2.50, net. 


This book is a study of performance records and height- 
weight classification methods for college men, forming the 
basis of a national comparison of achievements. The tests 
are invaluable for diagnostic purposes and for sectioning 
students in required physical education. Its plan applies 
advanced statistical methods to physical education and is 
the culmination of ten years of comparative study. 





LEA & FEBIGER 


Please send me: 


(Jl. of H.P.E. 11-36) 


Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1. Cozens’ Achievement Scales ................0- $2.50 
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can by its spout. 
above the ground. 
Players——Divide players into two teams of equal number 
with a captain. A member of each team will be assigned to , - 
his own goal. Each team lines up on its own half of the field 
at the start of each half and after every field score. 
Time.—Two halves shall be played, each fifteen minutes 
Object —To strike by a throw or a kick the opponent's 













FOR 
SPORTS 
OFFICIALS! 


The stake should project about three inches 


go FOR can S goal- 
PLAYGROUND ‘ . . 
DIRECTORS! Start —Ball is dropped for a ground scrimmage between two 


opponents at center of field at beginning of each half and after 
every score. 

Procedure.—After ball is kicked in the center scrimmage, each 
team may move anywhere on the field except in the goal areas 
The ball may be kicked once or repeatedly. The ball may be 
picked up or caught in the hands with this intention—that it be 
passed or dribbled before taking any steps (as in basketball), 4 
player attempting to score must be outside the goal area; he may 
throw or kick the ball at the goal-can. 

Scoring—A throw or kick striking a goal-can from a fiel 
scrimmage scores one point; if the goal-can is dislodged from the 
stake two points are awarded. A successful foul shot scores one 
point. 


& FOR 
S PHYSICAL 
DIRECTORS! 








Allows Freedom of Hands 
Eliminates Dropping! 


The HAND-E-HOLDER assures you of 
positive protection to your valuable 
stop watch and timer. One accident 
—cne embarrassing moment—will 


Made of good quality 
Cabretta leather 


PRICE 
$2.00 Each 


Postage Prepaid 


prove many times more costly than 
the small price of this convenient 
safeguard. Note special features 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5. Fits any standard sized 
watch. Has elastic finger straps to 
make it fit securely. Adjustable wrist 
strap adapts it to any hand size. 
Start and stop lever always handy— 


Rules—1. No player shall enter the goal area until the ball js 
declared dead by the referee. 

2. All balls passing over the end line shall be put in play jn 
the following manner: the goalie may now stand in the goal area 
and kick or pass up the field, then he must progress to the open 
field area. He cannot enter the goal area for any other reason, 


just where you want it. Face is 
clearly visible at all times. Don’t 
be without this Hand-E-Holder. Get 
yours now. Money-back guarantee! 


No other player shall enter this area at any time. 

3. Any ball striking in the goal area and missing the goal-can 
shall be considered dead and play is resumed as if it went over 
the end line. 


The HAND-E-HOLDER Co. 4. All balls passing outside over the sidelines shall be put in 


Box 116, Dept. H - Ann Arbor, Mich. play by a pass from a player in opposition to the one who sent 
the ball out. 

5. If a player walks or runs with the ball, his opponents 
gain its possession at the nearest sideline. 

6. Any portion of the body may be used in furthering the 
progress of the ball. The ball may be kicked, thrown, dribbled, 
batted, rolled, headed, or chested, etc. 

7. All held balls are to be scrimmaged at the point of oc- 
currence by a jump ball. 

8 Suspended play due to falling on the ball shall be resumed 
by a ground scrimmage in which the referee drops the ball be- 
tween two opponents for kicking. 

Fouls—1. All unnecessary roughness, such as backing, hold- 
ing, charging, tripping, etc. 

2. Delaying the game. 

3. Moving into any part of either goal area. 

Penalty.—Ball shall be kicked or thrown by person fouled or 
a player selected by captain from a point 10 yards from the 
goal-can. The goal shall be unprotected for foul shots. If the 
shot is successful, play is resumed by a center scrimmage; if un- 
successful, play is resumed by the goalie as with an end-line ball. 

Purpose of the Game.—To develop the fundamentals of team- 
work found in many games and to combine the varied skills of 


each in one game, placing a premium on alertness and adapta- 
bility. 


Dealers: Write for 
our proposition 
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HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


Formerly Hotel Pennsylvania 












You will immediately sense and 
enjoy its old hospitable atmos- 
phere which has marked this as 
a truly fine modern hotel. Located 
within a five-minute ride to every- 
thing worthwhile, and yet far 
away from disturbing city noises. 


600 ROOMS with bath $2.50 wp 


COMFORTABLY AIR-CONDITIONED 
lounge and Restaurants 


Spencer C. Woolley 
BRADLEY PARK SCHOOL 
NEPTUNE, NEW JERSEY 





A Selected Annotated Bibliography of Dance and Related 
Fields, A Publication of the Dance Section, American Physical 
Education Association—60c. 





DANIFL CHAWEFORD, JR., Manager 
Philostratos: Concerning Gymnastics, 
Woody, University of Pennsylvania—S0c. 


Professor Thomas 


Sth AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Distributed by THE AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSN. 
311 Maynard Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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“| Badminton G | 
a aqminton rows NO DANGER 
a) Suard 
he fey p opuU arit From Broken Needles 
i in P y With OZITE Filled Mats! 
"S goal. Ozite Gym Felt is made by the 
P Sor mais! "ike tere 
d = EDDI E "BAU ER a — a, and gym- 
. Seattle, Washington se dumeuting ene Sieh with 
Ozite. It is not only safer but 
ees FEW years ago the word “Badminton” was known ne ge ggy ee gg 
ine A to only a few people in the United States, eager ont aiainte spine 
it it be and the few who knew it (and were able to AMERICAN HAIR & 
all). A pronounce it!) were some enthusiastic players mostly FELT COMPANY 
he may in the eastern parts. Today the same strange word of Merchandise Mart 
a field just a short time ago is as-well known and used as tennis, - CHBCASO, TL. 
om the football, basketball, baseball, etc. The word badminton & 
reS One today stands for one of the most popular indoor and out- 
door games. The game has swept the country and has 
ball i won its lasting popularity in record time. Badminton 
lay in has come to stay, and every day it finds new and en- 
al area thusiastic followers. 
open Evidence of its rapid growth is not only offered by the 
reason, increasing number of enthusiastic players, but also by Seis te 
me manufacturers and distributors of badminton equipment. ecu, am eae 
» ene In the September, 1936, issue of the Sporting Goods If your dealer does 
Journal one finds the following statement under the title | Bet, carry, Ozite-Alled H 
put in of “Badminton—Bigger and Bigger”’: ao sous <0 3 See 
O sent “The fast and fascinating game of Badminton, accord- — on Ozite 
siti ing to reports from leading manufacturers, merchants and | 
importers, is going over splendidly all over the country. 
ig the “Indoor and outdoor courts are being installed every- 
bbled, where, while schools, colleges, and clubs are installing Fonhiored 
the game as a physical education activity.” 
Mf oc. That the new popularity of badminton is arousing the 
_— interest of the whole country is shown by the recent 
ll be- appearance of a number of feature articles on the sport 
in such popular periodicals as the Saturday Evening Gym SUITS 
hold- Post, Collier’s, Literary Digest, News Week, and Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, all testifying to the renewed suc- for Every Sport and 
cess of this ancient game. Gym Activity 
ed or Checking briefly over the history of the game we find 
1 the that mention of a similar game was made in the Orient 2 an — 
f the many centuries ago. From here it seemed to have trav- . Fast i 
— eled to India, where it was accepted by the English sport © Expertly Tailored 
nn lovers and was brought by them to England. It was Write for 
Is of there that the game received its present name. Bad- cae Our New Circular 
apta- minton was the seat of the Duke of Gloucester, and the wae 
City of Bath was the first to form a Badminton Club. GY | AA ATS 
agg y game found its way to the United States, Our leadership in this field 
yed in the East, where New York formed the has been attained by produe- 
first club in 1878-79. ing high grade mats at a lower ; 
- Today badminton is played in clubs, parks, playfields, — Se ee . 
, and church halls, and in many schools has been added 1936 prices. 
1 to their official and regular sports program. 
Badminton may be called the sister sport to tennis; 
s while it can be played the year around—the outdoor 
game of badminton has many followers—it is really re- School Athletic Division 
, garded as a fall and winter sport. CANVAS PRODUCTS CORP. 
The baseball, football, or tennis player, or any other — ia ae wie 
saad (Continued on Page 590) 
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News from the es 
my Dance Section 














Mid-West District Re 


+ Association News 








Charlotte G. MacEwan 


Mary R. Gillette of Cincinnati sends word that the Women’s 
Athletic Association of Oberlin College of Ohio is sponsoring two 
lecture-demonstrations of modern dance in Warner Concert Hall. 
The first was given on October first by Conna Bell Shaw of 
Washington, D. C., a graduate of Oberlin College. Plans have 
been made for the second to be given by Lillian Shapero, Letitia 
Ide, and José Limon. 

In Chicago, all dance groups and solo performers have been 
organized into one Dance Council. Approximately ten groups are 
represented at the present time, among which are the University 
of Chicago, Northwestern University, Morton High School, the 
West Side, Central, and South Side Branches of the Y.W.C.A., 
Dance Collective, New Dance Group, Jewish Peoples’ Institute, 
and Nature Friends. In June representatives from these groups 
met and chose a temporary executive committee to serve until 
October 1. This committee had several meetings during the sum- 
mer and drew up a constitution to be considered by the entire 
group in October. A program committee was also chosen to plan 
a series of lectures and dance demonstrations for the winter 
months. The first of the series was a Dance Symposium on Octo- 
ber 6 in Ida Noyes Hall at the University of Chicago. Mary Jo 
Shelly gave a most interesting talk on the “Social Significance of 
the Modern Dance,” showing especially its importance in the 
present day physical education program. Dr. Gordon Campbell, 
well-known psychiatrist, spoke on the same subject, with em- 
phasis on the psycho-physiological tendencies and responsibilities 
of the modern dance. 

Mary Carrol Hillis of Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, 
sends news that their Dance Club and dance classes presented a 
spring program on May 15. 

Ruth Diamond reports the following items from Nebraska: 

The Dance Club of the Municipal University of Omaha is 
preparing a program to be given before the South Dakota Physi- 
cal Education Association to be held on November 19 at the 
Northern Normal and Industrial School in Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota. 

Jean Brownlee, formerly teacher of physical education in the 
Omaha Public Schools, is now teaching dancing at the Iowa State 
Agricultural College at Ames. 

Margaret Jewell of San Jose State Teachers College reports on 
California activities: 

During the Stanford University summer session, Mrs. Ruth 
Radir, dance instructor and assistant director of the Women’s 
Gymnasium, gave one of the Tudor lectures sponsored by the 
School of Stage Classics Production. She illustrated her subject, 
Dance in the Tudor Period, by lantern slides and by dancing, in 
period costume, examples of the Pavane, Galliard, Allemande, and 
Rigaudon. 

A series of four lectures on Modern Dance by Elizabeth Selden, 
author of The Dancer’s Quest, is being presented on successive 
Friday nights this autumn at the San Francisco Museum of Arts. 
These lectures, to be accompanied with demonstrations by a San 
Francisco datice group, began on Friday, October 16. 

On Friday, September 11, Chiura Obata, Professor of Art at 
the University of California, led the Dance Council of Northern 
California in a discussion of “Basic Rhythms in Japanese Drama 
and Dance Arts.” 

A preliminary meeting of dance students and instructors from 
the Bay Region was held on October 4,-at Stanford University, 
in preparation for the Fourth Annual Dance Symposium of Col- 
leges and Universities of the Bay Area. Although it was impos- 
sible to select a definite date for the symposium, plans for secur- 
ing a guest artist and outlines for general procedure were dis- 
cussed. The meeting will be held at Stanford University this year. 








——— 


President—J. H. McCulloch, Michigan State Normal Cojj 
Vice-President—Laurentine B. Collins, Detroit Public ion” 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools, 


INDIANA 
A. L. Phillips 


The Indiana Physical Education Association held its fall meet. 
ing on Thursday, October 22, at Indianapolis as a part of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 

The program arranged by Mrs. Clara Hester of Indianapolis 
was extremely interesting. The morning meeting was given con 
to the High School Athletic Association, at which time addresses 
were given by Dr. Jesse F. Williams of Columbia University ang 
Mr. Branch Rickey, Vice-President and Manager of the St. Louis 
Cardinals’ baseball team. 

At the noon luncheon, Dr. Thurman B. Rice, the new State 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, gave an interesting 
lecture. It was followed by brief reports by the chairmen of 
each district. The chairmen reported that some five district meet- 
ings have been held this fall and that interest over the state js 
growing. 

District 12 with Fred Wilder of Patoka as chairman, held a 
successful meeting at Evansville in connection with the South- 
western Indiana Teachers’ Association, Friday, October 23. - Dr. 
Delbert Oberteuffer of The Ohio State University, and Mrs. 
Clara Hester of the Normal College of the American Gymnastic 
Union of Indianapolis, were the principal speakers. Frank Stafford 
spoke briefly and outlined the services of the newly created State 
Bureau of Health and Physical Education under the Division of 
Public Health. 

Mr. Stafford reports that the division of Public Health is 
sending a monthly bulletin to all high school principals, coaches, 
and teachers of health and physical education. 

Dr. Rice and Mr. Stafford have been speaking at teachers’ in- 
stitutes since the middle of August and are offering their services 
to any organization over the state furthering the cause of health 
and physical education for boys and girls of Indiana. 


ILLINOIS 
Clifford Horton 


The annual fall meeting of the Illinois State Physical Educa- 
tion Society will be held at the time of the State High School 
Conference meeting at the University of Illinois, November 5-7. 
Dr. S. C. Staley is in charge of arranging the programs for the 
morning and evening sessions. 

From Marshall Township High School comes the report of an 
interesting program of physical education for girls. Miss Kermit 
Cochran is offering a varied group of physical activities for all 
girls in the high school. Work is graded on the basis of posture, 
weight, attendance, motor skills, personal cleanliness, attitude, and 
costume. In addition to the instructional program, Miss Cochran 
conducts a comprehensive intramural program. 


MICHIGAN 
Roy J. McMurray 


The Michigan Education Association held one of its eight dis- 
trict meetings in Saginaw on October 19 and 20, at which time 
the Michigan Physical Education Association held a district meet- 
ing. Alton Patterson of Emerson Junior High School, Flint, is 
district chairman. Material of the Physical Education Department 
of the Bay City Schools was displayed by Florence List, Super- 
visor of Physical Education, Bay City Schools. A demonstration 
of physical education work of all grades was shown. 

We were pleased and honored to have J. H. McCulloch of 
Michigan State Normal College elected to the presidency of the 
Mid-West Physical Education Association. Congratulations, “Doc.” 
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Special Sale for Physical Education Teachers 


CHALIF TEXT BOOKS 


OF DANCING 


ET OF 5 TEXT BOOKS (SPECIAL)..... 

' SEPARATELY, EACH $2.00 $8.50 
ibi ith unparalleled completeness and clarity the basic 

among Wy rhythms used in learning classical dancing, these 

authoritative works are indispensable to the scientific teacher or 


dancer. ACH BOOK IS WELL ILLUSTRATED | 

Book I.—New Enlarged Edition. Fundamental exercises and 
rhythmics. Baby Work, 9 sample lesson programs. 356 pages. 

Book II.—Port de Bras, further exercises and the complete 
method for teaching the standard Ballroom dances (Polka, Waltz, 
etc.). 204 pages. : : : ‘ 

Book II11.—Greek Interpretive Dancing. 83 exercises and in- 
troductory chapter. 222 pages. : ° 

Book iv.—4o exercises slightly more difficult than those of 
Books I. and II., and 70 enchainments. 241 pages. 

Book V.—Toe Dancing. 30 exercises and 100 combinations. 

ages. 
a I. and II. (New).—Greek Dancing. 30 exercises in 
each. 25c each. 

MUSIC FOR EXERCISES in Dancing.—7 vols. of classical 
Selections, supplementary to the Text Books. $2.00; $1.50 if 
bought with set of text books. 

RUSSIAN FESTIVALS ANJ) COSTUMES for Pageants and 
Dances.—130 illustrations. 180 pages. $2.00; $1.20 if bought 
with set of text books. 

BOOK OF RUSSIAN MUSIC. For Elementary Exercises 
in Dancing. 50c. 

FOLK DANCES IN 3 VOLUMES 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 











Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 
We offer our dances which have been composed for elementary, 
intermediate and advanced students. You will find them most 
valuable for class work. These Chalif dances are printed, de- 
scribed clearly and include the music, description of costumes 
as well as the dance itself. 
The sale price is $1 plus 10c postage for each dance 
These publications are designed to fit the needs of dancers, 
teachers of dancing and physical education. 
We feel sure that you will find the Chalif dances and text 
books an inspiration for better dancing and teaching. 


CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCING 
established 1905 in New York 


“Study the Dance with the Masters“ 


SPECIAL 3 DAY 
HOLIDAY COURSE 


DECEMBER 28th, 29th, 30th, 1936 


7 hours of work each day 
Re AN ig bs h0G es aneesdedciaen $25.00 
I GE GD ok 65.666 0hicenedescsedevseenene $10.00 

Louis H. CHALIF 

Character, National, Folk Dancing and Rhythmics 
VECHESLAV SWOBODA 

Russian Ballet, Toe, and Exhibition Dancing 
Brity NEwsoME 

Tap and Musical Comedy 
FRANCES CHALIF 

Childrens’ Dances and Baby Work 
Paco CANSINO 

Spanish Dancing 
FRANCES CHALIF 

Ballroom, and Exhibition Ballroom 
GEORGE MANILOFF 

Limbering, Body Conditioning, Acrobatics and Adagio 
Maria YURIEVA 

Classical Ballet, Adagio and Dances 
GEoRGE BocKMANN 

Modern Dancing 
Please write for catalogues of dances and school courses 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCING 
113 West 57th Street New York City 
Telephone Circle 7-1927 

















Mr. Frank Manley, Supervisor of Physical Education of Flint, 
will address the Public School Section at the Mid-West meeting 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. His topic is “Selling Health.” 


OHIO 
Lewis S. Moorehead 


Howard Kissell has recently been appointed Director of 
Health and Physical Education at Findlay College, Findlay, O. 
He was formerly in the Painesville Public Schools. 

Helen Smith is to be in charge of the radio broadcast spon- 
sored by the Ohio School of the Air. She will present material 
on Health and Physical Education for the fourth, fifth, and: sixth 
grades. 

The State Department of Education of Ohio is revising all 
high school standards, and the Department of Health and Physi- 
cal Education is going to do everything possible to maintain the 
high standards that have been set up. These standards will be 
placed in permanent form sometime after the first of January. 


WISCONSIN 
C. A. Wangerin 


Wisconsin physical education teachers will again hold their 
meeting in connection with the Wisconsin Education Association 
on November 5 and 6 in Milwaukee. 

Two separate meetings are planned. All members of the Wis- 
consin Society of Physical Education will have a social get- 
together luncheon at the Wisconsin Hotel at 12:15 P.M. on 
Thursday. The following program has been planned: 

Speaker: Professor Cool, University of Wis. 

Entertainment: Community singing, dance solos, and group 
and vocal solos. 

Short Business Meeting: Election of Officers. 

Approximately 150 members are expected to attend. 

All persons interested in any phase of physical education, 
whether they are members of the Society or not, will meet at 
the Milwaukee Auditorium on Friday. 


Chor thelr sake 
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Central District + 
« Association News 











President—Edna McCullough, State Teachers’ College, Emporia, 
Kansas. 

President-Elect—Alfred O. Anderson, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vice-President—Harold K. Jack, State Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—L. P. Washburn, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


Kansas State College, 
COLORADO 


Elizabeth C. Forbes 


The programs of the Health and Physical Education Sections 
of the Colorado Education Association to be held November 5-7, 
are of unusual interest this year. The Eastern Division, meeting 
at Denver, will open their program at the Children’s Hospital. 
Willard N. Greim will speak on “Coalition of N.E.A. and C.E.A.” 
and will also give the report of the Denver Health Articulation 
Committee. Dr. Robert Packard will talk on “Methods in Hydro- 
therapy,” followed by demonstrations of hydrotherapy by the 
Staff of Children’s Hospital. Late in the afternoon, there will be 
a Round Table Discussion for Coaches led by Donald R. Des- 
Combes. Special program for the second afternoon will be pre- 
ceded by a luncheon at the Y.W.C.A. Banquet Room. The pro- 
gram of demonstrations will be held at East Denver High School, 
opening with Tumbling and Basketball Technique by the West 
Junior High School of Colorado Springs, directed by Mr. Murl 
Houseman. “Foundational Rhythms” by a group of the Barnum 
Elementary under the direction of Dorothy M. Ris will be 
followed by “Social Dancing in the Junior High School,” demon- 
strated by Gove Junior High School, under the supervision of 
Arlene Peele and David C. Boardman. East Denver High School 
will present a Folk Festival which represents a correlation of 
Language, Music, and Physical Education Departments, Ruth 
Johnson directing. Martha Wilcox will present “The Modern 
Dance in Education.” Leisure-Time Activities will be shown by 
the Y.W.C.A. in a Badminton Demonstration directed by Kath- 
erine Fenner. 

The Southern Division meeting at Pueblo will open the pro- 
gram with a breakfast meeting. In the afternoon a varied pro- 
gram of demonstrations will be presented by groups from the 
Pueblo schools as follows: Dancing, Somerlid, Gladys Wilcox 
directing; Mat Work, Thatcher, Thelma Stevenson directing; 
Safety Court Demonstrations and Inspection by Bessemer, Marie 
Ginser; Games, Fountain, direction of Jennie Pingatore; Relays, 
Hinsdale, direction Mildred Smith; Fundamentals in Basketball, 
Central High School, Leo Scharton directing; Riflery, Archery, 
Deck Tennis, Centennial High School, direction of Ethel Went- 
worth; Centennial High School will present Fundamentals of 
Track and Field, directed by Mr. Kettering. 


IOWA 
Hugo Otopalik 
The Iowa Physical Education Association is holding its annual 
meeting in Des Moines, November 4-6. In addition to the business 
meeting and council méeting, the following features were sched- 
uled: demonstration of recreational activities by North High 
School under the direction of Theresa Anderson; display of recre- 
ational equipment; meetings of Health Section, Men’s Athletic 
Section, and Women’s Section; a physical education dinner; and 
a general meeting at which Dr. H. Earl Rath of Iowa State 
Teachers College will talk on “Physiological Dangers in Physical 
Education.” 
KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 
The State Board of Education has recently made a ruling to 
the effect that all teachers of physical education in class A schools 
must have a minimum preparation of 15 semester hours of class 
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credit in physical education. This ruling beco : 
tember 1, 1937. a 

Health and physical education round table meetin 
held as a part of the Kansas State Teachers Associatio 
on November 6 and 7 in the following cities: 
Garden City, Hutchinson, Coffeyville, Hays, Ft. 
field. 


8S will be 
N meetin 

Salina, Tones 
Scott, and Win. 


MISSOURI 
Marion Bernard 


Changes in personnel have occurred during the summer in th 
Department of Health and Physical Education in St. Louis por 
Kansas City. Following the resignation of the late Mr, A E 
Kindervater, Mr. A. O. Anderson, formerly of Kansas City, Mis. 
souri, was appointed to fill the vacancy, assuming the responsi. 
bilities of Director of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Mr. H. G. Danford, from Lima, Ohio, has taken over the directioy 
of health, physical education, and recreation in Kansas City, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Edith A. Aldrich 


We have heard of some changes of personnel in various schools 
of the state. Helen Eby has left Deadwood to take a position in 
the East. Charlotte Curran, who was at Pierre last year, has 
gone to Baker University in Kansas. The position at Pierre has 
been filled by Leota Van Ornum, formerly of Redfield. New in 
Aberdeen city schools are Britta Asker and Adele Novotny, 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Anne M. Uglum 


Girls’ interscholastic competition in golf, tennis, archery, soft. 
ball, and volleyball was approved of by the North Dakota High 
School League of Athletics following a survey by a committee 
composed of Superintendents E. A. Quam of Oakes and Harold 
Wakefield of LaMoure. The same group recommended that all 
schools belonging to the League discontinue interscholastic sports 
for girls in basketball and similar sports where opposing players 
come in personal contact. 





Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 











Amy R. Howland 


The Officers and Legislative Board of the Women’s Athletic 
Section are constantly working to extend the services and useful- 
ness of the Section. The work of the Women’s Rules and Edi- 
torial Board is well known. Recently the W.A.S. inaugurated the 
publication of the Service Bulletin. Now they have further in- 
creased their services by the appointment of a representative in 
each state. These state workers cooperate with the District Chair- 
man, and also are ready to assist teachers in any capacity. If 
you have problems or wish information write directly to your 
district chairman for the name of your state representative. 

Experienced, well-qualified women are elected to organize and 
coordinate the activities of each section. Miss Lenore Alway, 
University of Nebraska, is Chairman of the Central District. Miss 
Alway is Associate Professor of Physical Education and has 
taught at the University of Wyoming and in The Ohio State 
University. She has had extensive experience in public school, 
playground, and camp work, and has served on the Ohio state 
official’s rating committee. She received the M.A. degree from 
The Ohio State University and has done further graduate work 
at the University of Minnesota. Miss Alway is most anxious to 
receive suggestions for the Central District program. As she says, 
“post-season discussion always brings out a wealth of ideas and 
regrets—if we could get requests before plans are completed, 
everybody would be happier.” All of the district chairmen have 
expressed the same wish and will be delighted to receive sugges- 
tions for convention programs. Miss Mora Crossman, Playground 
Athletic League of Baltimore, is chairman of the Eastern Section. 
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Miss Crossman is a graduate of the Sargent College of Physical 
Education and has done graduate work at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. She has done outstanding work in the state of Maryland 
as director of the program for girls and young women. She has 
taken part in several convention programs and was chairman of 
the Volleyball Committee which produced the volleyball film. 
The chairman of the Mid-West Section is Miss Grace Stafford, 
Supervisor of Physical Education in Gary, Indiana. She has had 
wide experience in the field of physical education. Her graduate 
work was done at Columbia University and the University of 
Wisconsin. She is a member of the lecture staff at the summer 
sessions of the State University of Iowa and has served on several 
national committees. In addition to her other extensive committee 
work she is the editor of the Service Bulletin. News of the other 
district chairmen and their work will appear in the next issue of 
the JOURNAL. 


Eastern District + 
» Association News 

















President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Mass. 
Past-President—Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University. 
Vice-President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N. J. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Dena Whitesell 

We feel very fortunate in having had the English hockey team 
visit us on their tour. They played the Washington Cathedral 
School on Saturday, October 10. Some of the members of the 
English team visited different schools on Friday afternoon to give 
demonstrations in coaching. This offered an excellent opportunity 
for hockey fans to get some real pointers. 


MAINE 
C. Harry Edwards 

Many new faces will appear in our ranks this year. Several 
of our physical directors and coaches have accepted positions out 
of the state. We are sorry to lose them but wish them every 
success in their new fields. 

Many of our school superintendents are showing renewed in- 
terest in a program of physical and health education. Indications 
point to developments in several of the school unions which will 
result in at least a minimum program in elementary and rural 
school work in our field. 

The increased use of tests and measurements is bound to make 
an impression. The directors who are using this means of relating 
their work to child health and growth are to be congratulated for 





NEW JERSEY 

With profound sorrow, the New Jersey Physical Edu- 
cation Society records the death of one of its most earnest 
and zealous associates—George A Henckel. 

Mr. Henckel, following his graduation in 1902 from the 
International Young Men’s Christian Association Training 
School, untiringly devoted his life to serve the youth of 
New Jersey. Prior to his attachment to the public school 
system of this state, he served as Physical Director of the 
Montclair and Orange Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
In 1911 he became a member of the East Orange High 
School staff, a position he held for a period of twenty-five 
years. It was largely in the capacity of Director of Physi- 
cal Education that he established his reputation as an ar- 
dent promoter of intramural athletics and as a champion 
of character education and sportsmanship. 

The esteem and faith in which George Henckel was held 
was manifest in his repeated election to the office of 
Treasurer of this Association. His high conception of his 
stewardship and his far-reaching influence were always 
evident in his conduct of Association affairs. 
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their endeavor to establish more firmly the value of a well 
planned program. 

We are still pioneering in Maine, but wherever the director 
is awake to the possibilities and plans his program toward definite 
objectives, there is usually good response, commensurate with 
energy, initiative, and intelligence expended. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Frederick Prosch 

The Pennsylvania State Physical Education Association will 
hold its state convention at Allentown, December 11 and 12. Re- 
serve the date now! 


Southwest District + 
« Association News 


President—C. W. Davis, Berkeley, California. 
Vice-President—Wi'ma Jeppson, Brigham Young University. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Catherine Worthingham, San Jose State 

College. 

Physical educators in schools and colleges in the states repre- 
sented in the Southwest District are urged to join the American 
Physical Education Association and definitely affiliate themselves 
as members of the Southwest District. President Charles W. 
Davis announces an intensive campaign under the direction of 
Mr. Carl Trieb, membership chairman, and Catherine A. Worth- 
ingham, secretary of the District. 

ARIZONA 
Ina Gittings 

Jesse Feiring Williams, Columbia University, will be the guest 
speaker at meetings of the Arizona Educational Association, No- 
vember 12-14 at Phoenix. 

The Department of Physical and Health Education for Women 
at the University of Arizona is offering, for the first time, gradu- 
ate work toward a Master’s degree. 

Classes in equitation have been offered to the women students 
by the Military Department of the University. There is a greater 
demand for these classes than the Department can fill. 

A second municipal swimming pool was completed in Tucson 
in September, through P.W.A. funds. 

The Arizona State Teachers College at Tempe is including a 
recreational class in games and social dancing for Junior High 
School boys and girls in the campus Training School. 


CALIFORNIA 
Louise S. Cobb 

New university and college faculty appointments in physical 
education have been reported for this year as follows: 

Dr. Helen Pryor succeeds Dr. Dorothy Heilman as director of 
physical education for women at Stanford University. While Re- 
search Associate, Institute of Child Welfare, University of Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Pryor developed the width-weight tables used exten- 
sively in educational institutions as standards for correct weight 
Dr. Heilman holds a research fellowship at the Mayo Clinic. 

Chas. E. Shepard, Director of Student Health Service at Stan- 
ford University is on sabbatical leave at the University of Minne- 
sota. Dr. Northway has taken over Dr. Shepard’s duties at Stan- 
ford. 

Lois E. Ellfeldt, M.A. Wellesley 1935, to the University of 
California at Berkeley, for modern dance and swimming. 

Orsie Thomson from the University of Chicago to the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles as Director of Athletics, re- 
placing Hazel Cubberley who has taken over the Supervision of 
Directed Teaching in the same department. 

Esther Pease, formerly at Pasadena Y.W.C.A., to Whittier 
College, to be in charge of dancing. 

Juell Weed, M.A. Columbia, to have charge of the tennis 
program for women at Stanford. Elizabeth Law, from Texas, is 
swimming instructor. 

Dorothy Allen, teaching fellow at the University of Arizona, 
1935-36, to Occidental College. 
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Elizabeth Sehon from La Crosse, Wisconsin, to Santa Barbara 
State College to teach dancing and other activities. 

Mary Jane Hungerford, M.A., a student of the Wigman 
School and Bennington College, and instructor at New College, 
Columbia University, to University of Southern California to be 
in charge of dancing. 

The Women’s Administrators Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia will meet on November 18 to discuss “Adult and Parent 
Education.” Officers of the Association for the current year are: 
President, Ruth Atkinson, Chairman of the Department of Physi- 
cal Education for Women, University of California at Los An- 
geles; Vice-President, Claire Colestock, Assistant Director, De- 
partment of Physical Education, Pasadena City Schools; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Germaine Guiot, Chairman of the Women’s Physical 
Education Department, University of Southern California. 

A second Symposium of Modern Dance is to be held by the 
girls of the senior high schools of Oakland this fall. Each school 
group presents a study in fundamental technique and a brief 
composition, with a lesson for the entire group led by a guest 
teacher. 

NEVADA 
J. E. Martie 

Nevada has a population of about 100,000, and a school popu- 
lation of 19,000. There are 295 elementary schools, 33 high schools, 
and one university (which includes the State Normal School). 
The large part of the school population is rural, with uninhabited 
desert between small communities. 

The majority of the high schools have directed physical educa- 
tion. The smaller schools do not always have such a program. 
The teachers of physical education in Nevada hope to organize 
a state physical education association this fall at the state institute 
in Reno. Playground demonstrations will be held for the teachers 
coming from outside of Reno. Discussion of elementary school 
physical education programs and activities will be led by Elsa 
Sameth, Head of Physical Education for Women at the University 
of Nevada. It is hoped that this will be the start of an interest 
and demand for informed physical education in the larger ele- 
mentary schools, and that it will grow to include the rural schools. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 

The Utah Health and Physical Education Association, Leo 
Hansen, President, held its Annual Convention, October 29 and 
30 in Salt Lake City in connection with the meetings of the Utah 
Educational Association. Dr. Mandel Sherman of the University 
of Chicago was guest speaker. 

Mrs. Ruth Mumford, a School Health Education worker, has 
been appointed on the staff of the Maternal and Child Health 
Division of the State Board of Health, for work in the elementary 
schools. Bernice Moss, the State Director of Health and Physical 
Education, will concentrate on the secondary division while re- 
taining general control of the whole program. 

During the summer sessions at Brigham Young University and 
the Utah State Agricultural College physical education was suc- 
cessfully featured. The excellent programs will continue next 
summer. 
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lt May Interest You | 
to Know--- 


persia J. NORTON, Director of Health and Physical Edu. 
cation in Rochester, New York, has recently been Made 
President of the Central Western Zone of the New York State 
Teachers Association. Mr. Norton is the first member of oy, 
profession to have been so honored in New York State. 














* * * 


Sewer VERNIER has recently been appointed Director 9 
Health and Physical Education in New Rochelle, New York. 


* * * 


S pemage a thousand Highway Emergency First Aid Stations 
have been established by the Red Cross along major routes 
of travel in the past year to help cut the huge death toll of motor 
accidents. Red Cross Chapters everywhere are adopting this new 
program and before the year is out several thousand additional 
stations will be functioning. Your Roll Call dollars support this 
and every other Red Cross service, including relief to disaster 
victims, public health nursing, assistance to veterans, and instruc. 
tion in first aid and water lifesaving. Join your local Chapter 
during the annual Roll Call, from November 11 to 26, 
a ee 


T THE annual meeting in St. Louis last spring, the Mid- 

West Association of Directors of Physical Education for 

College Women voted to divide into two organizations, corre- 

sponding with the Mid-West and Central Districts of the AP.EA. 
:* * 


A HUNDRED-PAGE pamphlet just issued by the Michigan 
High School Athletic Association contains interesting data on 
athletic trends in Michigan, as well as material on the Association's 
by-laws and their interpretation, and decisions on two hundred 
typical cases. 

* * * 


RTICLES of interest to our readers in recent issues of other 

magazines include the following: 

American School Board Journal, 
Equipment Room,” H. E. Pulver. 

Bulletin of the National Tuberculosis Association, October— 
“Success and Failure in Health Promotion,” S. L. Jean. 

Clearing House, September—“A Successful Intramural Pro- 
gram,” V. M. Young. 

Dance Observer, August-September—‘Abstraction and _ the 
Modern Dance,” R. H. Bloomer. 

Harpers, October—“Confusion in Higher Education,” RM. 
Hutchins. 

Hygeia, October—‘‘Athlete’s Heart,” A. S. Johnson; “A New 
Approach to Posture Training,” G. Lewis. 


October—‘The Athletic 
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SKIING 
By 
INGRID HOLM 














An Expert Prepares a Handbook for Teachers 


Published by RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 
Price—Postage Prepaid, $1.90 


Address—Grace A. Thomas, Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 
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Journal of Education, October 5—“Physical Education at 


titchfield,” J. H. Bailey. 
Medical Times, September—“The Fallacy of Health Insurance,” 


Sa Elementary School Principal, September—‘Building 
Better Citizenry through Recreational Activities,’ E. J. Brown. 
Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, August— Physical 
Education for the Disturbed Type of Patient,” A. Kamm. 

Physiotherapy Review, September-October—“Survey of Schools 
or Physical Therapy Technicians.” 

Public Health Nursing, October—‘Applying What We Know 
in Mental Hygiene,” B. C. Reynolds. 

Safety Education, October—“Accident Records are the Best 
Test,” M. M. Wyman. 

School Activities, October—‘Report on the Sportsmanship 
protherhood,” Daniel Chase. 

School Management, September—‘ ‘Physical Illiteracy’ and 
How to Prevent It,” M. G. Allerton. 





Basketball Coaching Techniques 
(Continued from Page 571) 


Those, I believe, are the principal elements of the 
man-to-man defense. When the fundamentals have been 
absorbed, scrimmage is begun, and play interrupted 
whenever an error is detected. In these early drills prac- 
tically all attention is centered upon making the defense 
tight. In early season games the offense usually is quite 
ragged, and a good strong defense lends confidence to 
any team and will pay dividends at this stage of the 
season. 

When I say that every one of these defensive funda- 
mentals was violated time after time in the Olympic 
finals, it is in no sense a criticism. Rather it may be 
paying a high compliment to offensive teams so skilled 
that the opponents were drawn into errors so frequently 
as to make the defense seem weak. 

But the fact that the defense did appear weak would 
sem to indicate that more time should be devoted to 
the teaching of defensive fundamentals; if the proper 
balance is to be maintained between the defense and 
offense in basketball. 

It is barely possible that this entire discussion is out 
of order since the high scoring game seems to be very 
attractive to the spectator. Perhaps as one coach of 
standing says, “Offense is the only important thing in 
basketball. With a good offense the defense will take 
care of itself.” But from the standpoint of skill—and 
I take it we are interested in teaching defensive game 
skills as well as offensive game skills—it is reasonable 
to believe that the game may be made even more attrac- 
tive by a little more balance; by not allowing it to be- 
come too unbalanced in the direction of offense. 

Furthermore, despite the best offensive tactics, the 
game will hold the interest of the spectator if the type 
of offensive ball played in the New York tournament is 
universally adopted, that is, a fast break whenever pos- 
sible, a fast-passing, fast-cutting game with a minimum 
of slow, set plays, no stalling to protect a lead, and 
almost a total lack of illegal defense tactics. These are 
the factors which make for continuity of play, a mini- 
mum of interruptions through whistle-blowing, and a 
thrilling, moving, and exciting game. 
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During January, 1937, 


Putney, Vermont. 


course, January 23-3 


The Schoo! of Physical 








SKI COURSES 


Taught by 


MRS. INGRID HOLM 
of Gothenburg. Sweden 


covering the theory, practice, and teaching of 
Skiing are to be given at the Putney School, 


First course, January 2-9. Second course, Janu- 
ary 9-16. Third course, January 16-23. Fourth 


Registration for each course limited to fifteen. 


Tuition for a course, including all living 
expenses 


$40.00 


Courses organized by 


Russell Sage College 


For information and circular, address 
MISS ANNE CAMPBELL 


Russell Sage College 


Troy, New York 


four intensive courses 
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Fundamentals of Fencing 
Class and individual instructional 
methods in foil, sabre, and epee 
fencing; how to fence your man, 
history of the sword, rules and 
tournament methods, fully and 
completely illustrated. 


gan, 


BOXING AND FENCING 
Special Price 


Get these sport books by John Johnstone 
Instructor and Coach, University of Michigan 


Coaching of Boxin 
Deals with history of boxing, 
training, class and individual in- 
struction, knockout punches and 
other blows, psychology of the 
boxer, and officials and their 
duties. Illustrated. 


Price 50c Each 


Address orders to John Johnstone, Intramural Building, University of 
Michi Ar 


bor, Michigan 
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First Aid In Fencing 


(Continued from Page 561) 
There is little else you need pass on to your first class 
in fencing. If you have a few students who wish to work 


_ after class, you may prepare them for the second semes- 


ter’s work by introducing the third simple attack the 
“cut over,” and a few compound attacks with their cor- 
responding patries, such as the “one two,” the “double” 
and the “cut over disengagement.” You should hold ne 
actual tournament play until near the end of the Se- 
mester. 

Plan parties to get the students to visit exhibition 
bouts and tournaments. Invite fencers to your classes 
and have them stage exhibitions. End your term with a 
fencing party at which the students have a chance to 
test themselves and check their progress against each 
other. 

There are a number of games suitable for this pur- 
pose. Have five trials at touching an object, each touch 
counting a point, to see who has high score. You may 
drop a glove, or a flat piece of cardboard from a height 
against a wall mat; or you may suspend tennis balls 
and let students try to touch a ball that is swinging 
backward and forward as well as from right to left; or 
at Christmas time you may use small Christmas tree 
ornaments placed at different heights. 

The important thing to remember if you are teaching 
your first fencing class is to keep ahead of your class by 
practicing when giving individual instruction, by ob- 
serving as many tournaments as possible, and by study- 
ing in your vacations with the best master foilsman you 
can find. This will be either a French or Italian master 
or one who has studied and worked with a foreign ex- 
pert. Don’t be content with the first fencing teacher you 
can find, but try several until you are certain you have 
found the best. 

If you can imbue your students with a love of good 
form, fill them with a sense of achievement and a joy in 
physical activity, and keep them alert and eager, you 
will have served well the sport no matter how much you 
simplify the work of your first semester at fencing. For 
it is far better to ground the class thoroughly in a few 
fundamentals than to present many things and have 
them master none. 


Nove 

















CASTELLO’S 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 
IS USED IN ALL LEADING SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


Write today for our illustrated catalog # J 


CASTELLO FENCING EQUIPMENT CO. 
70 West 109th St. New York City 
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The Eleventh Olympiad 


(Continued from Page 542) 


For those of us living on the Pacific Coast, one of the 
memorable occasions took place when the Univer- 
sty of Washington crossed the line first in the eight- 
wared crew rowing race. The race was a thriller and it 
was difficult to ascertain which one of three or four 
teams was the winner, and, when it was announced that 
ihe United States had again won the rowing race, there 
was much cheering from the American constituency.. 

The pistol and rifle-shooting events attracted consid- 
erably more attention in Berlin than was expected by 
me. Apparently with Europeans an interest in shoot- 
ing-weapon skills manifests itself a great deal more in 
their culture than it does in our American sport sagas, 
for considerably more space was given these events in 
European newspapers as to scores, winners, etc. than the 
writer believes would have been found in the American 
publications. 

The ardent horseman was thrilled and fascinated by 
the equestrian events and polo games. The polo games 
were held on the Maifield, which was also immediately 
adjacent to the Olympic stadium. Daily, large crowds 
witnessed the polo games with an enthusiasm for the 
sort such as can be found in only a few places here in 
America. Again the Argentinians came out on top. Their 
fast ponies plus their competitive strategy stood them in 
such good stead that no other polo team produced the 
excellence of playing skill that these South Americans 
exhibited. 

Soccer football was one of the most popular of all the 
gorts in connection with the Berlin Olympiad. Be- 
cause of the intense interest in this game, the officials 
moved soccer competition from an adjacent field in the 
Reichssportfeld area to the Olympic stadium itself, after 
the track and field events had been completed. Such a 
large number of people were interested in witnessing this 
particular sport that unless one had purchased a ticket 
inadvance one was apt not to be able to gain admittance 
to the particular game one desired to see. The Germans 
were disheartened by a first game 1 to 0 loss in this, one 
of their favorite sports. 

Our American baseball exhibition was not as well re- 
ceived as was hoped for by its United States supporters. 
Mr. Leslie Mann, in charge of the American baseball 
contingent, took along enough players to enable his staff 
to stage an American baseball game, furnishing players 
lor both teams. Only one exhibition was put on in con- 
nection with the Olympics themselves, but circumstances 
were partially against its successful culmination. In the 
first place, the game was played during oncoming dark- 
ness. Although a large crowd was present the spectators 
were practically all Europeans who knew little or nothing 
about the rules, skills, and techniques of the game. An- 
nouncers tried to explain the plays and strategy over the 
loud speakers, but even that was not enough to interest 
the German, the Britisher, the Austrian, and the Swede. 
Undoubtedly the American national game will receive 
much more favorable reception in Tokio in 1940, where 
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This New SOUND-ON-FILM Motion Picture 
“PAGHLIGHTS OF THE 1936 OLYMPICS” 
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of the Olympics. 
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The only book of its kind, absorbing as 
a narrative, indispensable as a record: 


The STORY of 
THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


by JOHN KIERAN, Sports Writer of the N. Y. Times 


“A grand book, alive with colorful anecdote, and at the same 
time thoroughly covering the facts. Anyone who takes even a 
minor interest in sports will find pleasure in reading it.”—N. Y. 
Times. 300 pages, fully illustrated, large 8vo. $3.50. 
AT ALL BOOK STORES 
F. A. STOKES CO., 443-—4th Ave., New York City 
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TO READERS OF MIND AND BODY 


The Mind and Body Publishing Company regrets that 
on account of a series of unfortunate events, including fire, 
flood, and labor troubles, it has been impossible to print 
the journal since the February 1936 issue. The blows have 
been so devastating that it may be necessary to close the 
plant permanently. However, the publishers are still hope- 
ful that the remaining numbers of the last Volume may be 
printed and sent to subscribers. 


MIND AND Bopy PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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the next Olympiad is to be held, than it did this last sum- 
mer before European witnesses. 

For the first time in the history of modern Olympics, 
basketball was included as part of the competition. There 
were twenty-two teams entered, twenty-one of which 
actually played. Spain, having entered, found it impos- 
sible to participate because of national internal conflicts. 
As we expected, the United States giants won first place. 
Canada was second and Mexico third. All in all, it 
turned out to be rather a North American conquest. The 
games were played largely under the 1932 rules, in addi- 
tion to the stipulation that only seven men were allowed 
on a squad. The Chinese and Filipino players handled 
the ball especially well; Poland and Japan played a fine 
game in that they seemed to possess the ability of break- 
ing up set plays, and Uruguay and Lettland exhibited 
some very fine basketball skill and strategy. The games 
were played out-of-doors; six courts were used and it 
happened that the championship game was played par- 
tially in the rain. In general basketball was well re- 
ceived, with just one fly in the ointment. The representa- 
tives from the smaller races recognized that they were 
materially handicapped when they played teams where 
every man was over six feet tall, some being six feet 
eight. It has been suggested that when basketball is 
again played, as it undoubtedly will be in Tokio, that 
each nation send two teams—one of players below 
six feet and one of players above six feet in height. Dr. 
Naismith of Kansas University, the originator of basket- 
ball, was present and the honored guest. His impressions 
were that the basketball officiating was excellent, and 
that the medical care of the athletes was very fine. He 
was convinced that universal friendships had been begun 
and bettered by the introduction of basketball as one of 
the modern Olympic sports. 

The wide variety of sports gave assurance that the 
spectator would find interest and entertainment in the 
sport of his liking. To the American, of course, the type 
of sport that held the greatest fascination was the track 
and field events. 

The Olympic stadium where the track and field events 
were held was an architectually well-planned structure. 
Loudspeakers were so distributed throughout the entire 
stadium that each and every spectator was made well 
aware of what events were about to take place, and who 
and in what lane the participant was.. ...In the case of 
darkness a well-placed system of flood lights made day 
out of dusk. 

The organization, administration, officiating, judging, 
etc.—what may be called the human element in the suc- 
cessful managing of the games—were worthy of commen- 
dation. Mr: Franz Miller, Olympic starter extraordinary, 
set a fine example for his German countrymen and others 
to follow in his attention to details and his efficient work. 
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As in previous Olympics, he allowed no fa 


se Starts. He 
ing the second 
one impetuous 
nded he Should, 
Various nations 
d excellent work 


possessed unusual reaction timing in shoot 
shot to call back the runners whenever 
youth had started before Mr. Miiller inte 
The large corps of officials selected from 
because of their interest and efficiency di 
in their various capacities. 

It is well known, of course, that the race for 
the track and field events developed between t 
four years ago, U.S.A., and the host of this 
many, with the United States’ athletes finally pullin 
away from the German contingent during the lates 
events of the competition. The Germans did especially 
well in the weight events where the Americans for rd 
first time fared rather poorly. The United States’ strength 
appeared in the sprinting events. Jesse Owens, Ralph 
Metcalf, and Frank Wycoff dominated the sprints in fine 
style. 

Probably the greatest thrill the Americans present at 
the games experienced took place when Glen Mortis 
Robert Clark, and Jack Parker placed first, second, and 
third in the modern decathlon. Truly, there was a 
never to be forgotten thrill when these all-round athletes 
stood before the judges’ stand, receiving the acclaim of 
more than one hundred thousand people, their own eyes 
glued on Old Glory as she thrice appeared on the first. 
second, and third winner’s standards. The playing of 
the “Star Spangled Banner” with three American athletes 
being crowned with the laurel wreath, and the packed 
stadium standing at attention either with their hand over 
their heart or giving the Hitler salute was enough to 
warm the cockles of the heart of any Yankee who was 
fortunate enough to see the ceremony. It was a proud 
moment for the Americans who were present at the Ber- 
lin 1936 XI modern Olympiad. 


The Place of Physical Education 
(Continued from Page 538) 


alive and insistent, sex education was included in the 
hygiene courses. As I observe their history in the insti- 
tutions with which I have been associated, they have 
been poorly thought out, poorly given, and ill received. 
Our past failures, however, should not discourage us, and 
at Minnesota we are on the way to a better concept and 
implementation of hygiene and sex education. At present 
we are in a state of transition. On the one hand, we have 
been developing over the four-year period a course in 
human biology given by the professors in medicine and 
zoology. Into this course is being brought the best ma- 
terial we know on human biology, sex education, health, 
and hygiene. In consequence, the men’s physical educa- 
tion department is gladly dropping the hygiene part of 
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their course for next year and turning their concent 

effort upon sports activities experimentation both a 
appreciative and participatory areas. Dr. Norris fs 
associates are just now discussing with me mews er 
of dropping hygiene from the women’s Physical eq ae 
tion curriculum although, of course, I shall net sc 
them to do so unless and until they are convinced the 
the instruction in human biology is a more than “9 
quate substitute for their present course. aa 


— me to return in closing to a brief summary 

of our position. Physical education has an important 
but not too important place in general education, It must 
not be led astray by the will-o’-the-wisp of increasin 
leisure time into any delusion of grandeur nme 
itself. It has hard work, experimental work, ahead of , 
to develop instruction in appreciation of sports activities 
and in participation particularly in those areas of actiy. 
ity that may be most continuously useful to adults in 
American society. It must test its objectives, its pro- 
cesses, and their results at every step. It must work 
against growing competition within and without the 
academic walls. It should, I think, shift the burden of 
teaching so-called hygiene to other shoulders as rapidly 
as that can effectively be done. As in all educational 
fields, physical education has a tough job ahead, adjust- 
ing itself to new youngsters, new times, new demands, 
In tackling this job, I wish you luck. 





Badminton Grows In Popularity 
(Continued from Page 579) 


follower of some kind of sport, who at first shook his 
head contemptuously at the thought of trying such a 


i “sissy” game, is more than surprised when he finds out 


that it takes a well-trained body to be able to stand up 
under the strain. Strong arms, sturdy legs, powerful 
lungs, and a quick eye are absolutely necessary to be- 
come a good player. Every muscle in the body is taxed 
and in constant use. However, not only strength and 
quickness are necessary; to become good, gracefulness 
and complete coordination of body and brain are essen- 
tial. If you see champions—men or women—in action, 
you will be fascinated by their graceful movements, their 
power, their quickness. You will see them delivering a 
powerful smack way up in the air; you will see them the 
next second bending far back only to be almost kneeling 
down to the ground on the next return. So much for those 
who want to become good, efficient, who are strong, 
young, and ambitious! 

But, let us look for a moment into one of the halls on 
a Badminton Night. What an interesting and delightful 
picture. We see young and old—ten years to sixty-five— 
in the same place at the same time, enjoying the same 
game. Every one of them, man or woman, young of old, 
finds just the right kind of exercise good for him accord- 
ing to the condition of his body. There is no sport that 
will develop the body of children better—under proper 
care and supervision—than badminton. Also, there is no 
game that will keep an older person more fit and limber 
—and all this under the happiest surroundings. You én- 
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dminton hall and the first thing that impresses 
yn 8 joyful laughter, the atmosphere of gayness, hap- 

! 

on and boxers today play badminton because 

find it makes them quicker; they use it as part of 
geir regular training. We see men who have pulled the 
was, men who have been outstanding football and base- 
ual players, and we see hundreds of tennis players whe 
that badminton helps them to keep in training. 
yany of the great tennis players of the world play this 
in the winter. 

The Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s throughout the coun- 
uy, as well as a number of schools, have endorsed bad- 
ninton as a healthy, worth-while sport, and under the 
wre of efficient teachers and coaches are starting classes 
for young boys and girls. 

The endorsement alone of such worthy organizations 
sho have done such splendid work in physical education 

ind who have added much for the development of our 
youngest generation, speaks for the great value of this 


ine game—a sport and body builder—Badminton. 





The Functioning Health Council 
(Continued from Page 545) 


yould be interesting to trace the connection between this 
ct and the purposelessness and lack of well-defined 
iims common to many pupils in this curriculum. An- 
ither problem would be to determine what bearing the 
dimination by the Health Council of emphasis upon 
mbroken attendance records has had upon percentages. 

All cooperative and inter-departmental undertakings 
yere scrutinized as to the manner of conduct for maxi- 
num returns in contributions to health education: med- 
ial examinations, assembly programs, rehearsals, public 
yrformances, athletic contests, etc. 

A study of faculty-community relationships showed 
the greatest number among the health, home economics, 
and physical education teachers. The predominant type 
of service received from outside agencies consisted of 
materials or the use of materials for aid in teaching. The 
predominant type of service given included speaking, 
committee work, leisure-time agencies, athletics. 





Summary of Findings 


A study of this type is useless unless something is 
done with the findings. The findings of this study, as far 
8 it had progressed at the time, were summed up for 
the teachers at a faculty meeting last October. Some of 
the general needs were presented as follows: 

l.A plan should be evolved whereby the core of 
tealth topics agreed upon should reach every pupil 
through some channel at some time during his high 
school course. Percentages of pupils enrolled will help to 
determine whether this shall be done by cutting across 
ubjects or by adding a catch-all course. 

2, The work of the preceding grades should be closely 
uticulated with that of the Senior High School. 

3. Scientifically sound health knowledge tests should 





lines of future growth. 
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4. More attention should be given to 
relation to individual stamina. 

5. Physical and recreational habits tied UP with lif 
interests should be fostered. Each pupil should be = 
couraged to include something of the sort each term 

6. There is great need for experimentation for bridg. 
ing the gulf between health knowledge and the Practice 
of health habits at this level. 

7. A study should be made of cumulative records of 
graduating classes every year or two. 

It was impossible to terminate the study in a series of 
specific statements or recommendations. It has resolyeq 
itself into a continuing study. The Council can only 
seek and present the evidence with here and there a 
suggestion in the light of the entire situation. Actual 
changes and developments will have to come as out. 
growths of further cooperative study on the part of the 
teachers directly concerned with specific phases or topics, 
Some fine beginnings are already taking shape such as 
(1) joint department meetings for study of a topic from 
various angles; (2) plans for an attempt at developing 
scientific health knowledge tests; (3) more emphasis by 
advisers on the inclusion of biology in every pupil’s high 
school course; and (4) the preparation of a unit ip 
Family Relationships to be included in Biology II to 
meet the needs of pupils leaving school at the end of the 
10th grade. These are but a few of the specific ways in 
which the results are being used to meet the purposes 
as outlined for this study. 


Pupil load jn 


Conclusion 

I have tried to give you a glimpse of various ways in 
which one Health Council is trying to integrate health 
education in a senior high school situation. May I 
emphasize the fact that these developments have come 
gradually over a period of four years, each step related 
to the preceding one, and always in response to a need 
recognized by a teacher, a pupil, or a group within the 
school situation. Problem solving has been shared by 
pupils,- faculty, and many groups. Through this active 
participation can be seen throughout the school the en- 
couraging signs of an emerging, gradually-growing, com- 
mon philosophy of health. 





Section on Women’s Athletics 
(Continued from Page 575) 


appointed to devise ways and means of raising this in- 
come. There has been talk of a news service with a 
charge of $1.00 so that we may secure the financial sup- 
port of women interested, a mailing list, and at least 
the nucleus of an active membership. Would you be 
interested? We wish, finally, to work toward a paid 
executive secretary to do the work that no woman hold- 
ing a full-time job can possibly do as it should be done— 
and live—and an office in which our paraphernalia can 
be kept. How or when our objectives can be attained, is 
as yet not known. We are more or less marking time 
at the present moment and would welcome any thoughts 
or ideas you may have on the subject. Please discuss the 
question today. It is a matter of vital importance. We 
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cannot expect our workers to pay for the privilege of 
working, in money as well as in time and effort. We 
cannot stand still, so what? . 
And this, my dear friends, is all. The matter dis- 
cussed in this report should be of great interest to all of 
ys who are concerned with the conduct of girls’ and 
women’s athletics. The Section is, we believe, a going 
concern with potentialities for service to all of us that 
can barely be envisaged. It depends on each of us 
whether our hopes and ambitions for it will be realized. 





A Job Analysis 


(Continued from Page 551) 


tion to other types of contests such as gymnasium meets, 
boxing and wrestling tournaments, track meets, and 
swimming contests; securing capable officials, devising 
satisfactory systems of awards, securing and keeping 
within the intramural budget; planning and administer- 
ing interesting and defensible playdays for girls in place 
of inter-school competition. 

Ninth: to conduct an inter-school athletic sports pro- 
gram for boys on a dignified basis and without undue 
emphasis on a few to the neglect of the many; seeing 
that the afternoon coaching responsibilities do not inter- 
fere with regular class instruction during the day; ar- 
ranging, if possible (where the coaching program is 
heavy), for a schedule in which the afternoon coaching 
is a part of the day’s teaching load; securing a broad 
program of many activities without distinction between 
so-called major and minor sports; maintaining several 
teams in each sport rather than one representative team 
where possible; devising an effective student managerial 
system; arranging appropriate relationships with other 
schools and with inter-school leagues and athletic asso- 
ciations; formulating schedules and conducting meets in 
a systematic manner, making necessary provisions for 
facilities, officials, preliminary announcements, registra- 
tion forms, score sheets, awards, gatemen, guards, etc.; 
establishing appropriate training standards for athletes, 
and preventing and caring for minor athletic injuries; 
maintaining records, pictorial and statistical, and estab- 
lishing appropriate standards for awards, such as letters 
or other emblems; formulating and handling effectively 
the budget, where such responsibility is assigned; mak- 
ing necessary contacts with newspapers and the public, 
and maintaining dignified relationships. 

Tenth: to conduct extra-curricular activities, where 
such responsibility falls on the physical education de- 
partment, including responsibility for school recreation, 
clubs of various types, general community recreation, 
suitable contacts with public playground departments, 
and sponsorship for adult recreation; establishing the 
school as a recreation center for the community and 
providing a wide variety of activities, well-organized, 
and offering opportunities for recreational participation 
for those who have had class instruction in the school 
program; encouraging wider use of leisure time, par- 
ticularly in the field of muscular activities; providing 
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demonstrations of school activities for parents 
community on special occasions; maintainin 
and friendly contacts with parents, 
public. 


and the 
8 intimat, 
teachers, and the 


N conclusion, it should be noted that the above State. 

ment of professional responsibility is merely in oy. 
line form. It suggests a heavy load of responsibility {o, 
the one who would enter the physical education field 
At the same time, however, it should be a thrilling 
challenge to the person who is primarily an educator at 
heart and who is interested in making a large contriby. 
tion to community welfare. 





. Athens to America 
(Continued from Page 549) 


The Swedish contribution of winter sports is sym. 
bolized in Figure 5. Swedish gymnastics showing modem 
developments were demonstrated by a group of men and 
women students. The glee club sang a Swedish folk song 
to introduce the old Swedish folk dance, “The Wind. 
mill.” Attractive costumes of the province of Dalecarlia 
added color and beauty to this number. 

EpisopE IV. American Patterns 

Sports (Fig. 6): American Country Dance; Ballroom 
Tap Dance; Mother Goose Land. 

The last episode was planned to show how America 
has woven the different strands of national thought into 
new patterns. Figure 6 represents the mass team games 
that have been developed as an expression of a demo- 
cratic people. While the American Country Dances show 
traces of their European origins, their adaptation is 
peculiarly American. A revival of interest in square 
dances made it possible to secure a countryman who 
gave the calls for the “Plain Quadrille,” “Pop Goes the 
Weasel,” and “O, Susanna.” These dances, in quadrille 
formation, were performed by men and women students 
dressed in overalls and calico gowns. The glee club ac- 
companied the country dancing. 

The ballroom tap dance showed the technical skill 
and highly-developed rhythmic controls that are typical 
American achievements in the dance. In Mother Goose 
Land, famous characters of nursery rhymes appeared 
out of a very large Old Woman’s Shoe and dramatized 
in dance and pantomime their characteristic story. The 
interpretation given might be traced to the naive in- 
fluence of Mickey Mouse and the Silly Symphony. The 
final skeleton dance in eerie costume was an expression 
of our interest in the original and eccentric. The thread 
of Greek thought is found today inextricably woven into 
American patterns. 

EPILOGUE 

The Olympic Fire (Fig. 7) 

The purpose of the Epilogue was to show momentum 
gained over two thousand years in the progress of physi- 
cal education from Athens to America. This thought is 
symbolized in Figure 7. 

In the modern Olympic Games national honor has 
replaced the old religious motive. The ever-growing inter- 
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nationalism is not limited to economic and social Tela- 
tionships. It includes physical education. An educational 
rogram such as that carried on by the German Olympic 
Committee through the XI Olympiad should give some 
impetus to the revival of traditional Olympic standards 


and ideals. 





International Dance Festival 


(Continued from Page 553) 


may speak as an expression of superhuman fervor, re- 
ligious seriousness, and heroic pathos. This can be seen 
in the productions of the young Hindus of today. Con- 
sidering alone this peculiar characteristic, the Hindu 
dance is worthy of exact study by the dancers of our 
western world. 

The Menaka group and the Wigman group were 
dancing on the same evening. It was an “Olympic” idea 
of Menaka that during the applause for Mary Wigman 
she sent a young Hindu dancer onto the stage; the 
Hindu put around the neck of the German dancer, ac- 
cording to old Hindu custom, a wreath of white blos- 
soms. 
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munity, Com. 
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